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At Half-Mast for Cap’n Bill. 


Quite recently, one of the sailors on a schooner 
anchored in a small New England port was 
ordered to set a flag in the main rigging as a 
signal of “tug wanted,” but he carelessly placed 
it upside down, thus making the signal of 
“distress” or “death on board.” In attempting 
to go up and rectify the blunder, he fell to the 
deck and died of his consequent injuries. This 
caused much talk about the little town, and 
especially among the group of worthies accus- 
tomed to assembling in a certain ancient store 
close to the water’s edge. 

“Yes, sir,” remarked Cap’n Zenas Ormsby, a 
venerable sea-dog who invariably occupied one of 
the bewhittled armchairs. ‘“‘Yes, sir; that air 
doos beat tar water, blamed ef it don’t! ‘That 
poor critter sot them colors union down for 
hisself, sure’s ever you’re born, ’n’ I dunno ’s I 
ree’lect ary sing’larer circumstance in the whole 
o’ my goin’ on the water. It kinder puts me in 
mind o’ the scrape Cap’n Bill Patterson had out 
here in the bay one time much ’s forty year 
sence. You rec’lect that air, don’t you, Cap’n 
Job?’ said the old man, turning to another of 
the stranded, weather-beaten old skippers who 
frequented the store. 

“Oh yes indeed! Guess I do,” replied Cap’n 
Job. ‘Jes’ ’s well’s though it happened las’ 
week, ’n’ I don’t doubt I’ve heern Cap’n Bill tell 
that air yarn hisself more’n fifty times.” 

“What was it, Cap’n Ormsby?” eagerly 
inquired one of the younger persons present. 

“Wal,” said the old man, tilting back in his 
chair in utter disregard of its ominous cracks and 
creaks, ‘‘in them days there was a consid’able 
West Injy business carried on here to this 
harbor; ’nough anyhow so ’s to give a half 
dozen or more of our folks a decent livin’ goin’ 
pilotin’. Cap’n Bill Patterson, he had a little 
hooker of ’bout twenty ton, I b’lieve she was, an’ 
him ’n’ his two boys use’ ter tend out here in the 
bay consid’able sharp for them molasses brigs. 

“One night in the fall o’ the year they was 
outside here watchin’ for one o’ them brigs that 
was due to show up mos’ any minute, an’ Cap’n 
Bill he was stan’in’ watchall soulalone. *Twas 
kinder thick ’n’ hazy-like, an’ Cap’n Bill he kep’ 
peerin’ ’n’ squintin’ ’n’ tryin’ his dingdest to git 
holt o’ this here brig’s lights. 

“There warn’t but jest a light air goin’ here 
to the south’ard, you un’stan’, but there was 
consid’able of an ole sea heavin’ in, an’ ev’ry 
onee in a while, when an extra big one ’ud roll 
out from under his packet, the main-boom ’d 
fetch a slat inboard ; there warn’t raly air ’nough 
goin’ to keep his sails good an’ full all the time, 
you see. 

“Wal, Cap’n Bill he was jes’ lettin’ of her jog 
off ’n’ on, *bout’s she wanted to, I think likely, 
when all to once he thought he see that air brig’s 
lights way off here to the south’ard ’n’ east’ard. 
He jes’ grabs his glass ’n’ hops up atop o’ the 
house so ’s to git a better sight, ’n’ while he was 
a-squintin’ through her a master ole sea come 
along, the boom fetched one o’ them slats 
inboard, give him a tunk right in the back, ’n’ 
blow me, if he wa’n’t overboard, slick’s a whistle, 
mos’ ’fore he knowed it! 

“Wal, sir, Cap’n Bill he lowed he done some 
tall ole hollerin’, ’n’ I cal’late it’s likely ’nough he 
did, but them two boys o’ hisn, they never 
budged ; ‘lowed they never heern nothin’ at all, 
not a soun’,—I cal’late they jes’ died soon’s ever 
they was turned in, same’s lots o’ folks doos. 

“Anyhow, there was Cap’n Bill overboard in 
the night, without so much ’s a thole-pin to keep 
him afloat, ’n’ his craf’ joggin’ away from him. 
At fust he sot out to try ’n’ ketch her, ’n’ he 
*lowed for a few minutes he had hopes he was 
a-goin’ to, but she was pokin’ ’long jes’ a grain 
too fast for him, ’n’ he give it up pretty quick, 
so ’s t’ not to git all tuckered out for nothin’. 

“After that, he jes’ merely tried to keep hisself 
atop 0’ water, one way an’ another, but he 
cal’lated he was spoke for that time, sure,— an’ 
*twas a hard ole fix for to put a man into, when 
you jes’ come to look at it. There warn’t no 
dogfish roun’ at that season, ’n’ Cap’n Bill he 
said he thought o’ that more’n a thousan’ times. 
Ef there had hev been, there wouldn’t hev been 
no Cap’n Bill long, that’s a fac’. 

“Wal, to cut it short, he floated ’n’ paddled, 
*n’ trod water ’n’ kep’ his head out somehow for 
five hours, ’n’ jes’ ’fore sunrise he see a schooner 
comin’ downrwith her sheets started, pooty nigh 
in a line for him, he judged, so he made one 
gran’ desprit attemp’ an’ struck out swimmin’ 
agin, so ’s to git ’s nigh ’s he could in range of 
her, an’ soon ’s ever she come ’s nigh ’s he 
cal’lated she was goin’ to he sot out a-hollerin’, 
though he didn’t hev no great wind lef’ to holler 
with, now I’m tellin’ of ye. 

“They heern him aboard the schooner ; that is, 
the cap’n’s wife, she heern him fust, for she 
happened to be on deck, somehow or ’nother. 
The cap’n he wouldn't b’lieve she heern nothin’ 
without it was a loon screechin’, but she hung 
out she heern a man’s voice, ’n’ pretty quick they 
spotted him, let the vessel come to, an’ picked 
him up with their boat, jes’ ’bout teetotally done 
for. 

“That air vessel was the ole Good Intent, an’ 
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she’s alive yit, or was, the las’ o’ my goin’ 
coastin’. She was boun’ to Portlan’ that time, 
an’ it breezed up good an’ fresh here to the 
south’ard ’long in the day, so ’t they was down 
there by noontime, an’ Cap’n Bill he took the 
fust keers nex’ mornin’ for home. 

“When they was crossin’ the bridge up here, 
he looked out the winder an’ see all the vessels 
layin’ to the wharves with their colors sot at 
half-mast. 

“‘*What’s them flags flyin’ that way for?’ says 
he to the brakeman, I b’lieve ’twas. 

“ ‘Wal,’ says the feller, ‘when we come through 
here boun’ east yesterday, I asked that same 
question myself, an’ they tol’ me one o’ the pilots 
out o’ here was drownded the night afore.’ 

“So,” concluded Cap’n Ormsby, “that’s how 
Cap’n Bill Patterson come to see the colors flyin’ 
to half-mast for his own drowndin’, an’ them 
that kin say as much is ’bout ’s scatterin’ as 
hen’s teeth be, I cal’late.’’ 

GEORGE S. WASSON. 
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An Old Accomplishment. 


Changing fashions bring in many a new thing, 
but undoubtedly they rob us of much that was 
pleasant. The accomplishment of “ paper- 
cutting” is one of those pleasant things that 
have gone the way of everything old-fashioned. 


A daily paper quotes an informant as saying 
that she well remembers seeing her mother draw 
out a pair of small scissors, and as the family 
sat talking after dinner, improve the time by 
cutting out of i the most exquisite flowers 
and designs. ‘The accomplishment was fashion- 
able in those days, and the fingers of the cutter 
were skilful. No drawing was made, but the 
paper was generally doubled so that the pattern, 
when unfolded, was duplex. 

One of the prettiest uses to which these cut 
wre were put was that of candle decoration. 

en intended for this purpose, a ring was cut 
at one end of the paper, to be — over the 
candle, the leaf of delicate paper being allowed 
to hang down in front of the candlestick like an 
apron. These “candle rs,’ when dipped in 
melted wax and then left for the wax to Loden 
had something of the appearance of carved 
ivory. 

The little cut [ designs were also used as 
tokens of friendship. Young ladies exchanged 
them with their dearest friends, or presented 
them to their gentlemen acquaintances in the 
form of watch covers cut in rounds to fit into 
the lids of wal he number of watch 
papers possessed by a gentleman was a e 
of the extent of his popularity among the ladies. 

More pretentious efforts were those which 
claimed to be works of art, and were destined to 
be framed. Before framing they were mounted 
on black haircloth, no paste being used in the 
mounting. The papers were too delicate for 
paste. The edges were simply smoothed out 
with a soft brush, and the glass put over them to 
hold them in place. These elaborate designs 
were often prepared in memory of some dead 
friend, and when the other part of the work ‘was 
complete, the letters of some appropriate verse 
would be cut with a sharp penknife. 
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The Boyles. 


Carolina Courtenay Boyle, who was once 
maid of honor to Queen Adelaide, was a clever 
and beautiful [rishwoman, who was adored by 
the young and old because her tact and kindliness 
seemed so universal. She was a lady of quick 
resources, and one day, when King William IV. 
commanded her to play to him, she was not long 
in hitting upon a device for escaping so hard an 
ordeal. She was sent to fetch her guitar, but 
once in her own room she cut all the strings of 
the instrument, and then snarled them into a 
tangle. 

“My stri are spoiled, your jesty,”’ 
qudaeel, — ae to the pee pao “nf 


cannot play.” 
The king susj her, and sent for the 
guitar; but the broken strings confirmed her, 


and “so as by fire,” and terrified by her tacit lie, 
anal the Boy! 

the yles were strong, bright spirits. 
Landor used to say of Miss Boyle’s yennaet 
sister, “Mary Boyle is more than clever; she is 
profound.” Yet it is her quickness which 
remained with those who knew her. 

Sir Frederic Leighton one day disappointed 
her in an engagement, and when he met her at a 
—_ that evening he made a feint of kneeling 

wn to beg her pardon. 

“Oh, pray rise up,”’ said she. 
think { was forgiving you.” 

One day when she had neglected something a 
= to her, “What a baby you are, 

“Well, I can’t help it,” she answered. “I 
was born so.” 


“People might 
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Tempered Justice with Mercy. 


The majesty of the law must be upheld, but 
fortunately it may be sometimes mitigated by 
what is known as the “discretion of the court,” 
tempering justice with mercy to a surprising 
degree. 

A poor woman in Birmingham, England, was 
qoutes of selling stale fish. The fish were 
“a rat,” which are very small fish, like white- 
bait. She had half a barrel of them in her 
possession, and the law uired that she be fined 
so much for every fish. The half-barrel, duly 
counted, ran up the amount of the fine to a sum 
equivalent to five hundred and three thousand 
dollars. 

The magistrate possessed the power of reducing 
the fine according to his discretion, and showed 
his humanity by taking off five hundred and 
two thousand nine hundred and fifty dollars! 


COMPANION. 
Choosing a School. 


The lishers of the C will be pl d to 
send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 
University, in New England. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPT., Youth’s Companion, Boston. 


BOsthool. STAMMERERS  f"ftemont St Boston. 
Taught Practicall 














and offices supplied 

with operaterser | 
@ ALBANY BUSINESS 
LY sorszce, Albany, N. 


Y. Send for catalogue. 

WILLISTON SEMINARY, Academy for Boys, 
Easthampton, Mass. Prepares for any College or 
Scientific School. Fully equipped laboratories in Chem- 
istry, Physics and Biology for training for medical 
school. Fifty seventh year. Opens Segrorpber 9, 1897. 

JOSEPH H. SAWYER, A. M., Principal. 
MOST UNIQUE NOVELTY 


OF THE YEAR. 


Celluloid Button 
Thermometer. 


Made in four colors—red, blue, 
reen and black. Price, 25 cts., 
y mail post-paid. Cut exact size. 


Address TAYLOR BROS. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
Makers of Thermometers for all Purposes. 


IELLS 


7S PICED SEASONING 


At Christmas time, of all times, the 
housewife wants her dinner to 
a complete success! Insure the 
success of your Poutry by using 
Bell’s asoning ; it gives 
a peculiarly delightful flavor that 
makes your meats Doubly En- 
joyable. It has been the fa- 
vorite flavoring in thousands 
of homes for 30 years. 

If your Grocer or Market- 
man cannot supply you, send 
five 2-cent stamps for sample 
can by mail post-paid. 

























































i] THE WM. G. BELL CO., 

bail BOSTON, MASS. 

MINUTE TAPIOCA. 
 o Don’t let 
. 7 © the grocer 


send some- 
thing else 
® “just as 
— good,” 

\ GET THE 


| «MINUTE” 
\ (60 seconds.) 


Sample and recipe 
book sent free. 


WHITMAN 
GROCERY Co., 
Orange, Mass. 





Silk, ART SILKS 


LONGEST— STRONGEST— SMOOTHEST. 
Sample spool for 10c. in stamps, if 
your dealer hasn’t it. 

JOHN C. MEYER & CO., 87 Summer Street, Boston. 
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Powder Point School, puxsury, Mass. 
Individual teaching. Send for piceures and circular. 
*, B. KNAPP, S. B. 


i 1 H ORONO 
The University of Maine, °"naiwe. 
Aschool of sciencetind technology. Courses of study: 
Latin-scientific, scientific, agricultural, chemical, phar- 
macy, preparatory medical, civil, mechanical and 
electrical engineering. Total annual expenses, includ- 
ing board, about $230. Military drill. For catalogue, 
Address A. W. HARRIS, President. 
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CALIFORNIA 
LIMITED 


Santa Fe Route 





Twice a week betwe 
Chicago and Los Angeles 
Pullman palace sleepers; 
Buffet-Smoker and through 
Dining car managed by Mr. 
Fred Harvey; also Pullman 
between St.Louis and Los 
inconnection with 
Wabash R.R. via Kansas 
City. 
Only first-class tickets 
honored. 
Time from Chicago 72 
hours; from St.Louis 
hours;and from 
and. 


ést Ro 
Best Tr 
da Best Yume 


Pass. Agent, Topeha, Kansas 
—LAHigginsas Geni Pass. Agh>$Chidago 


Burdett 
College 
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SUES 


Largest in the World. 


Roll-top desks for pupils. 

cl ber of C ce prices. 
Friday 2 o'clock Lectures. 
Situation Department. 


New Students can commence at any time. 
Visitors Welcome. Prospectus Free. 

















694 Washington Street, Boston. 











* WHY use 


a more inconvenient kind when 
Hasty 


Lunch ‘on*" 


Minute’ 


Chocolate 


gives better results in all cooking 
recipes than any other Chocolate 
po oy and is more economical ? 
Pounds 35 cents; Half pounds 18 cents. 


J. H. BARKER & CO., 





39 Bedford Ave.,Brooklyn-N.Y. 














To Make Hens Lay 


more eggs and to keep Poultry well and strong, mix 
daily with their food a smal] quantity of 
SHERIDAN’S CONDITION POWDER. 


It has been used and endorsed by Poultry-Raisers for 
over thirty years, for all kinds of Poultry. 


Sold by Druggists 
age, 5 for $1. Large 2-lb. can $1.20. Six cans $5. Express paid. 
1.8. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 


Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. 





, Grocers, Feed-Dealers, or by mail. 25c. a pack- 
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Mrs. Wiggin’s Ambition. 


UTWARDLY, Mrs. Wiggin’s house | 
had little to distinguish it in the monot- 
onous row of mill-hands’ dwellings, 

but its small parlor declared her to be a social 
leader, as befitted the wife of Mr. Wiggin, 
department foreman in the great mill of 
Houghton & Higgins. Her pride and the dis- 
tinction of the room were in its plush. On the 
marble-topped centre-table was a_ splendid 
exhibit in this rich material—a red plush photo- 
graph album, hanging by two ornamental brass 
hooks from a brass easel, and displaying in the 
centre of the exposed expanse of plush a small | 
mirror, heart-shaped and set in decorative | 
brass work. ‘This album contained the family 
portraits. 
On the walls of the room were two panels of | 
purple plush, with a cherubic head of plaster | 
fastened upon each. But Mrs. Wiggin’s | 
triumph of furniture was the old-gold crush- | 
plush armchair. If she was not expecting 
callers, a stout piece of clothes-line was tied 
securely around the chair in such wise that no | 
one could sit down upon this elegance and | 
further crush the plush. This expedient was to | 
prevent Mrs. Wiggin’s husband dropping into 
the comfortable chair in his mill clothes, and 
to hinder the children from climbing into it) 
with dirty hands and muddy boots. | 
Mrs. Wiggin desired much to gratify further 
her desire for plush, but she was a thrifty, 
dutiful wife, if ambitious, and realized that | 
she should not squander any large part of | 
the small salary of a mill foreman to gratify 
her artistic yearnings. Her husband, to be sure, | 
never questioned what she did with the little 
money he gave her, but it never occurred to 
her to ask him for more than her weekly | 
allowance, almost his entire earnings, which | 
she made do brave duty. | 
But of late there had come into Mrs. | 
Wigzgin’s life a longing for nothing less than a 
seal-plush coat. Her sister, the one in the 
album with the bangs and the locket, had | 
written from New York about the wonderful 
new material which could only be distinguished 
from sealskin by actual examination, which 
would wear forever, and which could be bought 
ready-made into a beautiful coat for twenty- | 
five dollars. 
Now Mrs. Wiggin had already laid aside ten 
dollars for a new winter garment,—it would 
have been fifteen, but little Tom needed a| 
reefer immediately,—and if, with only fifteen 
dollars more, she could get something that 
would last “forever,” it would be real economy. 
And how delightful would be a seal-plush coat! 
Nobody in the village owned one, and only 
two ladies there had sealskin garments—or 
what Mrs. Wiggin supposed to be such, as the 
ladies were Mrs. Houghton and Mrs. Higgins. 
Now she, Mrs. Wiggin, would look almost as 
fine as the firm ladies; she really did not know | 
but she preferred plush to the real thing— she | 
always was fond of plush. But she soon | 
decided that it would not be right to take so) 
large a sum as twenty-five dollars for a winter | 
garment. 
She had seated herself one day to write to| 
her sister and tell her she could not purchase 
a seal-plush coat, when little Tom brought in 
two letters. In one her sister retold with 
enthusiasm the advantages of her new garment 
and added, “‘If you send the money right on to 
Lawrence & Smith, with your measure, they will | 
express the coat to you without any bother.’ 
Mrs. Wiggin folded the letter with a heroic 
compression of the lips. Then she opened the 
other. Out of it fell a check for fifteen dollars 
from a cousin in payment of a debt overdue to 
Mrs. Wiggin for years—a loan made when she 
was a girl and had worked in the mill herself. 
Color and light came into Mrs. Wiggin’s 
face until she looked almost as young as when 
she had loaned that money. She sent twenty- 
five dollars to Lawrence & Smith by the very 
next mail. 
The days seemed long to Mrs. Wiggin while 





| 








;and 


| dollars was not too much 


| seal-plush coat! 


she awaited her elegant purchase. She said 
nothing about it to her husband or children, 
for she wanted to surprise them. At length, 
one morning, she saw the expressnfan alight 
from his wagon and bring to the house a long 
box. Little Tom pulled it in in great excite- 
ment and wanted to know what was in it. 
But she gave him the signed order-book to 
carry back to the man, and 
sent him off to play. 

Then she carried the 
package up into the spare 
room, undid it in feverish 
haste, and gave a little ery 
of delight when she took 
out the coat. 

“T had no idea it was so 
beautiful,” she murmured ; 
“looks just like sealskin. 
I could never tell it apart in 
the world. Isn’t it lovely!” 
she patted and 
smoothed it until household 
duties called her away. 

That afternoon, immedi- 
ately after dinner, she went 
up-stairs to the spare room 
with her best gown. “I’m 
going to see exactly how 
it’ll look on Sunday,” she 
said. She put on her dress 
and bonnet, drew on her 
coat, and stood before the 
mirror in delighted contem- 
plation of her handsome 
seal-plush. 

At this moment a lady 
was coming up the walk 
to Mrs. Wiggin’s house, — 
Mrs. Higgins, the wife of 
the mill-owner,—and on 
her face was some of the 
discontent of half an 
hour earlier. Three hun- 
dred dollars for an elegant 
seal garment, and they had 
sent hera cheap plush coat! 
But when she examined the 
| wrapping and address, she 
surmised the mistake, and 
after a visit to the express 
| office and an examination 
|of the order-book, where 
Mrs. Wiggin’s and Mrs. 
Higgins’s names appeared 
side by side, she thought she 
understood precisely what 
had occurred. 

She had decided to drive 
at once to Mrs. Wiggin’s 
and explain matters. Mrs. 
Wiggin, indeed! It seemed 
very silly for these mill- 
hands’ wives to ape their 
betters so—three hundred 


for Mrs. Higgins’s seal 
coat, but twenty-five dollars 
was an absurd sum for Mrs. 
Wiggin to pay for an 
“imitation.” 

Mrs. Higgins was feeling 
unusually haughty when 
she rang the bell. Little 
Tom admitted her with round eyes, for he 
knew her by sight ; then he ran up-stairs with | 
| the lady’s card. 

Mrs. Wiggin’s face grew radiant when she | 
| saw the name—it flashed into her innocent 
| mind that perhaps the lady had condescended 
to call upon her because she had a new 
A brilliant idea seized her; 
she would come down all dressed as she was, 
slip out and in the back door, then appear in 
the parlor as if she had just come in froma 
walk. She would let Mrs. Higgins, first of 


| anybody, into the secret of her new garment. 


Mrs. Higgins was staring severely and near- 
| sightedly through her glasses at the photograph 


| album, when her triumphant hostess swept 


into the room. 

“T am very glad to see you, Mrs. Higgins,” 
she said, sweetly. “I’ve just been out and | 
thought I would come in with my things on, 
without keeping you waiting.” 

Mrs. Higgins glared at her, speechless with 
surprise. What a bold woman to come down 
to receive her, wearing her, Mrs. Higgins’s, 
own sealskin garment! The elegant and 
dignified caller collapsed, with a gasp, into the 
chair before which she was standing—collapsed 
literally, for Mrs. Wiggin had forgotten to | 





remove the clothes-line from her grand plush 
chair. 

Mrs. Higgins’s knees were elevated to a 
most unpleasant angle, her high-heeled boots 
dangled helplessly, her gloved hands clutched 
frantically at the old-gold plush. But the rope 
held firm. 

In a moment Mrs. Wiggin was on her knees | 





“SHE STARTED FOR THE HIGGINS’S MANSION.” 


behind the chair. 
moment,” she cried, 


“Keep quite still for a 
for Mrs. Higgins’s 


| struggles kept drawing the knot tighter. 


Mrs. Higgins, thankful that Mrs. Wiggin 
was behind the chair, was quiet. The knot 
came undone and the rope slipped down, 
bringing Mrs. Higgins to a more proper 
posture. She sat up with an unusual flush on 
her face. 

“Since you were going out, Mrs. Wiggin,” 
she said, forgetfully or intentionally, “I will 
say good day.”” She rose and swept out of the 
room. 

Poor little Mrs. Wiggin! She sat down in 
the old-gold plush chair in her supposed plush | 
coat, and had a good cry. But no sooner had | 
she wiped her eyes than she remembered the | 
awful floundering figure of Mrs. Higgins, and 
laughed until the tears came into them, where- 
upon she cried again. How she had been 
humiliated in her efforts to appear fine and 
stylish! She could never, never hold up her | 
head again ! 

But there was work to be done, and Mrs. 
Wiggin, soon bestirring herself, put away her 
beautiful coat, her best gown and bonnet, and 
prepared the supper. 


The evening meal was very quiet. Mr. | 





Wiggin looked troubled, and Mrs. Wiggin was 
not as merry as usual. Later in the evening, 
while she was putting her bread to rise, for she 
was as proud of her bread-making as of her 
plush, her husband came into the kitchen, 
looking very anxious. 

“‘What is the matter, William?” she asked. 

He sighed a little. “I’m afraid, Susie, 
there’s going to bea strike.”” 

Mrs. Wiggin turned pale. 
“Q William!’ She had 
been too long in mill fam- 
ilies not to know what a 
strike meant. 

“TI hated to tell you, 
Susie, till 1 was sure, but 
I’m ‘fraid there isn’t much 
chance of its blowing over 
now. It’s mighty little the 
men ask; if Mr. Higgins 
would only look into things 
he'd see they’re reasonable, 
but he’s as good as said he 
won't. I’m one of the 
committee that’s going to 
wait on him to-morrow, but 
I guess there isn’t much 
chance of his coming ’round 
after what he said to-day.” 

Mrs. Wiggin had little to 
offer in consolation ; she felt 
she could be no honest 
sympathizer after her ex- 
travagant purchase. But 
that night, when all the 
house was quiet, she went 
into the spare room and did 
up her beautiful coat, and 
addressed it to Lawrence 
& Smith. 

“The idea,”’ she thought, 
“of my spending twenty- 
five dollars so, when there’s 
going to be a strike, and 
there won’t likely be any 
money in for a long time! 
Twenty-five dollars will 
help us out a good deal, 
and if worst comes to worst 
I can wear my old coat. I 


don’t know but what I 
ought to, anyway. It’s 
silly for me to think of 


looking like Mrs. Higgins— 
especially when she doubled 
up in that plush chair,” 
and Mrs. Wiggin, even 
now, laughed to herself. 

“It’s right my pride 
should have a fall,” she 
murmured to herself, when 
the package was done. 
And she wrote a letter to 
the firm, to say that she 
did not feel that she could 
keep the coat now, and 
that since it was a common 
size, she hoped they would 
be willing to take it back 
and return her the money. 

Early the next morning 
Mrs. Wiggin sent the letter 
to the post-office and a 
message to the expressman 
by little Tom. She was in the kitchen when 
the expressman came for the package, and he 
had taken it away when little Tom called, “O 
mamma, here’s another bundle for you.” 

Mrs. Wiggin looked with surprise at the box. 

“Are you sure he took my bundle?” she 
asked ; “this looks exactly like it.’”’ 

“Oh, yes, he brought this one in before he 
took yours.” 

Mrs. Wiggin knelt down and opened the 
box. On the top was a note from Mrs. 
Higgins. Mrs. Wiggin read it over and over 


| with wide eyes and frightened looks: 


DEAR MRs. WIGGIN: 

There has been some mistake in the packages 
from Lawrence & Smith. The coat you wore 
yesterday during my call was a new sealskin I 
had purchased when last in the city. The 
enclosed garment of seal-plush was probably 
intended for you. Kindly send my coat to me 
as soon as possible, and oblige, 

Yours very truly, 
ADA V. HIGGINS. 

Without rising Mrs. Wiggin did the package 
up again firmly—the long box taking on the 
semblance of a coftin for her dead ambitions. 
When she rose she stumbled a little; she felt 


| somehow blinded with the shame of it all. 


She made the children ready for school, and 
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when they had gone, put on her plainest bonnet [morning and told us we ought to be more 
and her old last year’s coat, and with the great box | careful about making causes for grievances, and 
in her arms, started for the Higgins’s mansion. | we ought to do more for our families and our 

Mrs. Higgins, meantime, was venting her wives; why, he gave our wives quite a puff, I 
disgust on innocent Mrs. Wiggin, and after her, | can tell you, and in the end he came around 
on all the mill-workers. gracefully, and everything’s going to work out 

“It is ridiculous,” she said to her husband, as | beautifully.” 
they sat in the morning-room before his departure| “Mr. Higgins is a very pleasant gentleman,” 
for the mill office, “how pretentious these people | Mrs. Wiggin murmured, smoothing the plush 
are. Now there is that Mrs. Wiggin, she is so | cover of the album. 
extravagant! She must be always asking her | There was silence for some moments. 
husband for more money. It makes the men | you like plush, William?” Mrs. Wiggin asked, 
dissatisfied. ‘The women want to look like the | irrelevantly. 
first ladies in the land, and so they wear cheap | “Why, yes,’ William answered, a little sur- 
imitations of everything we get.” | prised, ‘“‘when it’s a chair.” 

Mrs. Higgins was not exactly clear, but her| “Or an album,” added his wife. “I think it’s 
husband understood. He was, this morning, | prettier in the house than it is to wear.” 
meditating as to what course he should pursue| However, if Mrs. Higgins makes her a 
with his employés. His wife’s complaint yester- | Christmas gift of a seal-plush coat, perhaps 
day about the plush coat had made him a little; Mrs. Wiggin will be willing to wear it. 
sharper than he had meant to be with the men, FRANCES BENT DILLINGHAM. 
and now her words were setting him more and 
more against them; for though Mr. Higgins pes: are eee 
pretended that he was never influenced by any 
woman’s opinion, yet, in reality, his mind was The Story of Buff. 
often unconsciously changed or settled by some | 
chance word of his wife. | ] N July, 1860, a wagon-train was toiling slowly 

“Think of paying twenty-five dollars for a| through the Gunnison country of Colorado, 
coat when she could get a good one for ten! | There were three wagons, each drawn by 
And to think of her appearing in my seal-| three yoke of oxen. There was also one old 
skin —’’ But here a servant announced a lady. | white horse trailing behind the middle wagon. 

Mrs. Higgins was expecting an intimate friend There were five men, two 
to spend the day, and thinking it was she, | from Michigan, two from 
ordered her to be shown directly in. Then! Chicago, and one from Penn- 
through the open doorway came Mrs. Wiggin, sylvania. Three were young, 
flushed, troubled, and tugging the great box| two were forty or there- 
containing her seal-plush coat ! abouts. One man was called 

Mr. Higgins was the first to gain self-possession | ‘Chicago,’ and his brother 
as he placed a chair for the caller. Mrs. Wiggin | “Young Chicago.’’ The 
sat down, with the box on the floor in front of her. | oldest man they called Cap. 

“Thank you for my coat, Mrs. Wiggin; you| The fourth man was plain 
needn’t have brought it yourself,’ Mrs. Higgins| Jim Cope. The fifth they 
said. | called the Scout, for he 

“Oh, it isn’t your coat,” Mrs. Wiggin mur. | owned the old white horse, 
mured, weakly; she could feel hot waves of.| and about the only gun in 
shame pulsating over her, and a huskiness crept | the camp which would go off 
into her voice. “I—I sent your coat back this | regularly when loaded and 
morning —’’ She had made the plunge and | the trigger pulled. 
determined to humiliate herself here and now. They had been on the road 
“You see, I really didn’t know the difference |a long, long time. An ox- 
between sealskin and plush. I never saw a/ team is slow when you are 
sealskin near to before, and I never saw a seal-| driving to market down a 
plush at all, and I didn’t know the difference, |New England lane, but when 
and I thought your coat was mine. | you are going from Chicago 

“But you see,"’ she went on, ‘‘seal-plushes are | to San Francisco it is as slow 
rather expensive, not like sealskin, of course, | as coal tar in January. 
but mine cost twenty-five dollars, and Will—Mr.| The men had been so long 
Wiggin—said last night that perhaps there might | on the road they had forgotten 
be ’—she glanced at Mr. Higgins—‘“‘thard times, | their own names, and the 
and { thought I ought not to pay so much for | political candidates, and even 
my coat, so I sent it back this morning and | the threatening war. They 
asked them to return to me the money. 1 didn’t | didn’t know one day from 
know it was your coat. I think if you send| another so far as names 
right off you will get it again. Iam very sorry| went. Six days ago they 
—is there anything I can do?” She looked| crept round such-and-so 
appealingly from Mr. Higgins to his wife. | mountain, two days moré and 
“You'll get it all right, won’t you? It would | they would cross _ this-and- 
be dreadful if it should be lost.” | that river — that was all they 

“Oh, no, it won’t get lost, Mrs. Wiggin,’ Mr. | knew of Sunday or Saturday. 
Higgins said, reassuringly. ‘I will write them| Each day they toiled away 
directly about it.” from mountains toward other 

Mrs. Wiggin rose as if to go. mountains. Each night they 

“But there is your coat, Mrs. Wiggin; aren’t | looked for water and drew 
you going to take it?” Mrs. Higgins asked. their animals into a corral as 

“Oh,”’ poor Mrs. Wiggin looked at the package, | well as they could, and slept 
“T thought if I’d sent away your coat, you ought | in fear of losing a beast, or 
to have mine. But of course that isn’t much | being wakened by the whirl- 
good, because yours is so much better. But— ing midnight rush of an 
but—I felt as if I didn’t ever want to see it| Indian attack. Still they 
again.”’ She choked a little. | enjoyed it. 

“Now, Mrs. Wiggin, don’t you worry about} The old Pennsylvanian 
those coats,’’ Mr. Higgins said; “you just take | who told me of it, looked 
this one home and I’ll make it all right.” | back upon it as a wonderful 

“Oh, yes, of course,’ his wife was thinking, | trip, and so it was, incredible 
“you didn’t double up in her plush chair !’’ 

But Mrs. Wiggin looked puzzled. ‘You don’t | 
understand,” she said, gently. “I can’t afford 
the coat and I don’t want it.” _ | game, and had sudden fits of frenzy at sight of 

Mr. Higgins understood. “Oh, well, we’ll| distant buffalo or antelope. At such times he 
express it for you all right,” he answered, | leaped upon the old white horse, and made 
quickly; “it’s only fair, seeing you sent ours | wheezy sallies out toward the game, but never 
back for us.” Then he suddenly laughed a | got near enough to kill anything, which mortified 
hearty laugh that brought a faint answering | him exceedingly. 
smile to Mrs. Wiggin’s face.’ | One day as they topped a long cedar-spotted 

As she moved toward the door, she turned ridge, they saw a herd of buffalo feeding in a 
toward Mrs. Higgins. “I am so sorry,” she | low, green park. 
said, and there was a double apology in her tone. | excitement, and was for plunging down upon 

What could Mrs. Higgins do but, stepping | them with “old whity” and the rifle. The old 
forward, put out her hand. “Oh, that is all | Pennsylvanian, Jim Cope, took a hand. 
right, Mrs. Wiggin,” she said, and there was! ‘Now see here, boy, don’t fly off the handle. 
something in the tone that pleased Mrs. Wiggin. | It’s about time we had a buffalo. Now you let 

She nodded at them almost happily as she! me take the gun and horse, and you go round 
went through the doorway. “I do hope you’ll | and drive the herd toward me.” 
find it all right. Good morning.” | The Scout objected, but the rest of “the boys” 

Mrs. Wiggin went about her work that day | sustained Jim, and so they set off. Jim rode 
with troubled looks and frequent little sighs. | down around the ridge to where a “draw” or 
Again there was a quiet supper, but when she | ravine led'toward the river, while the Scout took 
came down after putting the children to bed, | a cireuit to get behind the herd. 
she found her husband sitting in state in the} All was still for half an hour. The men 
old-gold plush chair. He looked up a little |*joked in low voices, and bet on Jim’s getting a 
guiltily as his wife entered, ‘but since she said | yearling out of the herd. At last they heard a 
nothing he sat still; she had had no rope around | wild yell and a dull thunder, then more yells, 
the chair since that hapless day. | then a shot. They rushed up the ridge and 

Mrs. Wiggin sat down by the table and began | peered over upon the battle-ground. 
to turn over the leaves of the plush album. Jim was off his horse, and the Scout was 

“Susie, there isn’t going to be any strike,” Mr. running toward him. The buffalo were flying 
Wiggin said, presently. 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” Mrs. Wiggin exclaimed. 
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the city to-day. 
The Scout was always on the lookout for 





“What's the matter?” asked Chicago. “That 


“Do 


over the distant ridge. | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“No, guess not. He’s a-wrasflin’ somethin’, 
*pears to me.” 
“Stay here and I’ll go see,”’ said Chicago. 
He ran down the ridge toward Jim, and arrived 
at about the same time the Scout did. 
| Jim was wrestling with a little buffalo calf, 
| a comical little fellow with a big head and shaky 
legs. Jim had put his bandanna neckerchief 
| about the calf’s neck, and the little fellow was 
| leaping and bawling. 
“He'll be all right in a minute,” said Jim; 
| “pet him a little and he’ll quiet down.” 

They gathered round the little fellow, and 
brushed his nose and ears till he grew quiet. ° 

“There, take the handkerchief off him; he’ll 
follow us now.” 

“Yes, he will,”’ said Chicago, ironically. 

= know what I’m doing, take it off,” said 
Jim. 

They released the little fellow, and sure enough, 
he trotted after them like a dog. The men looked 
at Jim and the calf in astonishment. It was 
necromancy, black art. In this day it would be 
called hypnotism. 

As they came trailing back to camp with the 
woolly little creature trotting behind, the captain 
gave a snort. 

“Well, I’ll be hanged! 

Jim looked a little ashamed. ‘Well, the little 
fellow looked so comical I couldn’t help it. I fired 
| the old pop-gun and it didn’t hit anything, of 


Is that all you got?” 








WAS WRESTLING WITH 


| corralled with the others, and so I nailed him. 
| He’ll make a nice pet.” 

The captain snorted again and turned away. 
| “Huh! They’s no fool like an old fool. 
you goin’ to do—carry him?” 

“Oh, he’ll follow all right.” 
And so he did. The train stretched out again 
on its almost endless journey with “little Buff” 
tagging along behind. 
| The question was, what to feed him! 


Jim 


The Scout flew into wild | racked his brains over the problem. They had | 


| no milk, and the little fellow couldn’t eat solid 
| food yet. 
Jim hit at last upon a gruel of flour and stale 
| bread and crackers which he rubbed into powder, 
and boiled to a thin paste. The little Buff 
wouldn’t eat it the first night, and cried for his 
| mother pitifully, but the next morning he drank 
his gruel like a little major, and felt much better. 
Thereafter at every camping-place, Buff must 
have his gruel the very first thing. He could 
hardly wait for it to cool before he got at it, and 
if it was a little late coming he fell into the bad 
habit of going round looking into every can and 
bucket. If he found the bucket or can empty he 
| promptly butted it into smithereens. One night 
| he ecouldn’t find his kettle of gruel, and so he 
| butted the coffee-pot off the fire and got a trounc- 
ing from the cook. It wasn’t severe enough to 


leave any marks, but it taught him to let the | 


| coffee-can alone. 


But for all the bother he was the men became 
J They threatened him | 
“Yes, Higgins made quite a speech this | old white horse hasn’t throwed him, has he?” | direfully when they found their coats trampled | 


| deeply attached to him. 


A LITTLE BUFFALO C 


What | 
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on, or the bread can butted under the wagon, but 
they were as careful of him as if he had been a 
child. 

He grew in strength rapidly, and it was well 
he did, for as the train left the higher lands and 
dropped into the low levels of alkali and cactus 
and sage-brush, the sun grew blistering hot, the 

; road dusty and the streams few. 

| Themen, looking back and seeing him trudging 
|along covered with dust, his parched tongue 
| lolling out, felt a queer stir in their hearts. He 
seemed half-human in his brave defiance of dust 
and heat. At such times one of the men would 
drop back beside him to encourage him. 

“Well, Buffie, old boy, tough, aint it? Never 
mind, we’ll camp soon, and then we’ll have our 
gruel. Poor little Buff! See the mountains 
over there? We'll get out of this oven in a few 
days.” 

Buff would not show any signs of hearing; he 
just stumped along, saving every inch of distance 
he could. 

It came about at last that Buff was considered 
when the day’s drive was laid out. 

“We could make it, but I don’t know about 
little Buff. He had a hard day yesterday.” 

“Well, put an extra can of gruel for him, 
then.” 

This they did, and in spite of alkali dust and 
heat and the long marches, Buff throve. He 
came into camp at night covered with dust, 
tongue hanging out and black 
with dirt; but Jim brushed 
him off with a branch of 
sage- brush and made his 
gruel, and by sunrise the 
next morning he was on 
hand, ready for another trip. 
The first thing in the morn- 
ing was the cry, “Well, 
how’s Buff this morning?” 

One night, as he lay peace- 
fully dozing just a little way 
from the camp-fire, there 
arose a very grave and 
portentous powwow among 
the men. Happily, he could 
not understand them, and 
their voices were low and 
soothing, so he slept on. 

The captain said, “Well, 
boys, we’ve got down to 
erackers and corn - meal. 
That’s the last ounce of meat 
in the outfit, and no game in 
sight. It’s a question of one 
of the oxen or Buff.’ 

No one spoke for some 
little time. Jim had seen 
this crisis coming, and so he 
remained silent. 

The captain went on in 

the same low voice: “We 
can’t spare an ox just now, 
for we’ve got a lot of hard 
climbing before we reach 
good feed and water, and so 
it’s a question of the calf. 
It’s Jim’s calf, and so we 
can’t do anything about it 
unless he consents, or unless 
a majority vote in favor of 
killing it.” 
_ Jim spoke at this point: 
“T can’t kill the little fellow 
any more’n I could kill a 
shepherd dog I’d had for 
years. I give you notice 
right here: I’ll starve to 
death before I’ll kill that 
little Buff!” 

“So’ll I,” said the Scout. 

“Well, I don’t know,” 
said Chicago. “I won’t go 
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now, as all that gold-seeking era seems to us of | course, and this little fellow in the rush didn’t get | so far as that, but I’m willing to live on crackers 


and corn pones for a few days more. We may 
pull through al! right yet.” 

Young Chicago agreed to this, also, although 
he was getting sick and weak with the hard fare 
and the heat. 

“That settles it,” said the captain; and to be 
just to him, he looked relieved, and everybody 
| seemed to be happier. They walked over and 

looked down at the little fellow curled up under 
| a*sage-bush. 

He shook his head, and looked up at them a 
moment; then laid down again, as if to say, 
“Why don’t you go to bed, like me?” 

“T declare!” said Jim. “Never got so attached 
to anything in my life—I mean any dumb 
animal.” 
| The long journey, the lack of women and 
| children, had made this little buffalo like a child 
to them all. His funny little ways, his bother 
some pranks gave them entertainment, and made 
it seem impossible to get along without him. 

They reached the mountain-range at last, and 
an occasional rancher or miner furnished them 
food, and the calf grew sleek and fuller of 
mischief every day. 
| They came at last in sight of the great desert 

a veritable valley of death. It lay out under 
| their feet mystically beautiful, but strewn, the 
| knew, with the bones of men and cattle dead of 
thirst and heat. 

In the mountains at their last camping-place, 
before beginning their descent, they found a 
ranch with a woman in it and a child. The 
rancher himself was a pleasant person to meet, 
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but it seemed a blessed vision of home to see his 
wife moving about the shanty, and to hear the 
laugh of a child. The rancher’s boy, a lad of 
four or five, took a violent fancy to the little 
buffalo, and the mother asked the men to leave it 
at the ranch. 

At first the men would not listen to the sug- 
gestion, but at last they came to consider it. 

The captain argued: ‘Now, boys, be reason- 
able. Think what that little chap will have to 
go through. We’re just entering on the desert. 


What we’ve been over is play compared to the | 


valley down there. ‘Ten chances to one the little 
fellow won’t pull through, and suppose he did ? 
What can we do with him when he gets through ? 
We can’t keep him. We’re going to scatter at 
Sacramento, and somebody will have to sell the 
calf. Bereasonable. Here is a nice ranch for 
him. Mrs. Burt will take good care of him. 
He'll have plenty of grass and water, and this 
little boy will have a playmate. Come, now, 
what do you say ?” 

“T s’pose you’re right, Cap,’ was Jim’s slow 
answer. ‘‘We’ll miss him like thunder, though.” 

The men gave a reluctant consent, and Jim 
led the little buffalo into the corral and put up the 
bars. 

Buff wondered at this, and stood peering 
through the bars while the tearms were being 
hitched up. He became uneasy as he saw one 
team starting. He knew well what the crack 
of the whip meant. He moved up and down the 
fence, and uttered a little moaning noise. 

Jim came up just as the last team was getting 
under way, and put his hand through the bars. 
The little buffalo licked it with his rough tongue, 
and Jim got out his handkerchief and blew his 
nose mightily. 

“Tt’s the best we can do for you, Buff,’ he 
said, in apology. “It’s a tough journey, and a 
mighty uncertain end for ye. Here you’ve got a 
good, safe place. Take good care o’ him!” he 
shouted, almost fiercely, at the rancher. 

‘We'll do that,” the rancher answered. 

“T’ll look after him myself,’ said the rancher’s 
wife. 

“Thank ye, ma’m,” said Jim, and took off 
his hat to bow. 

When he caught up with the men, they care- 
fully refrained from looking at each other, and 
nobody cared to attempt to say anything, for 
each man had a big lump in his throat. 

A half-hour later, when the ranch-house was 
out of sight, Jim found voice to say : 

“I’m glad they’s a woman to look after him.” 

“Yes, that’s a comfort,” said Chicago senior. 

HAMLIN GARLAND. 
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Old Mammy’s Last Stronghold. 


N the Kentucky side of the 
Ohio River stand the 
remains of an old home- 






comfort, even splendor, of by- 
gone days. At the time of 
which I write it was 
occupied by Captain 
arret, his son James, 
and the family of Janet 
~ Star, the captain’s wid- 
owed sister, who had been his housekeeper 
since the death of his wife. 

That Mrs. Star was an excellent manager no 
one—not the captain, at least—had any reason 
to doubt; yet on this breezy March morning Old 


stead, still bearing traces of the | 


THE YOUTH’S 


“Yo’ Luce and ’Liza! What yo’ fool-gals got 
now, a-wastin’ precious time what kain’t be had 
bacn, nohow! 
James hab come down yet ?” 

“He hab, Aunt Susan,” 
the younger and prettier one 
replied. ‘Mis’ Star’s done 
poured his coffee in de break- 
fas’-room dis bery minute.” 
| Old Mammy arose with 
| an alacrity surprising in one 
of her years and corpulency, 
and retreated indoors. As 
she approached an open 
door, a woman’s cold, high 
voice smote her unpleasantly. 

“Tt isn’t the first time, 
James,’’ the voice was 
saying. “What would the 
captain say if he knew? I’m 
surprised, after all the care 
expended on you, that you 
should care for such low companionship. 





You 
are not lacking in intellect; you must see how 
it will end. Some night my brother will encounter 
you as you were last night—and then!” 


“An’ den!” Old Mammy roused like a 
tigress when the keeper's whip threatens her 
eub. “An’ den! Yo’ll be at han’, an’ my po’ 
lam’ll be turned adrif’ to mak’ room fer yo’ 
precious Mas’r Tom! Kain’t yo’ let him be?” 
in angry apostrophe, shaking her raised fist. 
The next moment it dropped gently against the 
panel. 

“Enter! Well, Susan?’ impatiently. 

The young fellow lounging at the table raised 
his heavy eyes, their expression brightening at 
sight of the turban. “Oh, come now, aunt,” he 
said, “don’t speak like that to Old Mammy! 
She knows I’ve got a headache, and wants to 
fuss over me. Come on in, Mammy!’’ 

Old Mammy backed respectfully along the 
wall, averting her gaze from the haughty face of 
her mistress. 

“Mammy will attend you, then,” the lady 
said, coldly, rising. ‘You will do well to ponder 
my advice. The Latin tutor has been waiting 
for you in the library for some time.” 

“Oh bother! All right, aunt! I say, Mammy, 
this coffee is abominable! Can’t you get me 
| something fit to drink ?”” 
| As the two women left the room, by different 
doors, James leaned back, closing his eyes. A 
| sullen, weary look had darkened his sunny coun- 

tenance. 

| ‘*What’s the odds?” he thought, doggedly. 
| “It’s nag here and nag there! I’m not a child, 
to be tucked into bed at sunset. I will enjoy 
life! And I’d as soon clear out of here as not.” 
| In the momentary solitude of the great kitchen, 
| delicately measuring a portion of coffee into a 
| small silver vessel, Qld Mammy lifted up her 
voice and wept. 

| “He’s done frowed hisself cl’ar away, *deed 
| he has!” she sobbed. ‘“‘I aint got but jes’ one 
hope lef’ ob sabin’ dat chile! He used to be de 
lovin’est, tenderest youngun, a-hangin’ roun’ his 
mudder’s neck, a-watchin’ ebery look! Dey 
was jes’ two chillern togedder, dey was! An’ 





now I’se jes’ one hope lef’—to bring dat dead | 


mudder right here to dat po’ misbehabin’ lamb! 
O God! O God, do he’p me git my baby f’om de 
bad man! O God, do he’p ole black Mammy!” 
| It was a prayer from the depth of her faithful 
heart. Who knows but the inspiration which 
flashed upon her simple mind was the divine 
answer ? 
When the coffee was perfect, she retreated to 


Do yo’ know ef young Mas’r | ‘love cup,’ won't we, boy ? 








Mammy, sitting in the sunshine on the south | her own little room, and from many folds of 
veranda, nodded her turbaned head as some | cotton produced a quaint, triangular cup and 
uncomfortable thoughts found lodgment there. | saucer of the finest china, hand-painted in blue 

“She’s done managed Mas’r James cl’ar outen | forget-me-nots. With fast-dropping tears she 
his home—she hab, honey !’”’ was the burden of | tenderly wiped them, and placed them on the 
her thought. ‘‘De Lawd knows dat boy was de | tray with the urn. 
bes’ chile in de worl’, an’ now see how he’s} “Co’se dem lazy, no-’count gals kain’t mak’ 
gwine! He’s gwine bring dis ole head to de| coffee!” she said, tremulously, setting the tray 
grave, suah, honey !’’ before her young master. ‘‘Co’se w’en yo’ head 

Old Mammy had the right to feel strongly on | aches, Mammy. hab to fix yo’ drink! Set up, 
the subject of her “‘chile’s’ misdoings. Had | chile! Doan’ yo’ look so sick, honey, or yo’ll 
not those old black arms pillowed his curly head | break dis heaht, suah! Drink dis lubly coffee 
when his baby eyes, looking up, saw nothing an’ den lay down, an’ sen’ dat Latin man 
kinder and dearer than her shining face? | a-traipsin’ !’’ 

Had she not tended him through every ache} Her voice recalled the young sinner from the 
and pain of childhood in almost jealous rivalry | half-doze into which he was momentarily drift- 
with his other mother? And when the heavenly | ing. Lazily he unclosed his heavy eyes, as the 
gates opened for that other mother, to whom had | fragrance of the coffee came to his nostrils. 
he fled for comfort in the first anguish of the | The forget-me-not cup met his vision as do 
first sorrow of his boyhood? ‘To Old Mammy, | objects ina dream. He did not even start at 
of course! He knew there were tears for him | sight of it. 
there! The sunshine was streaming over the sill 

And there were tears for him there this | on which the blossoming plants stood, still 
morning—such tears as women shed when the | and proud, regardless of the outside weather. 
object of their love goes wilfully and blindly | He seemed to see his father at the head of the 
down the headlong path of ruin, and will not | table, and at its foot a slim figure, a smiling 
heed the protest, which is often only sad looks | face framed round by chestnut curls. The figure 
and whispered prayers in the night. bent to him tenderly. 

Not the least picturesque element of the scene| “Jamie may have my cup this morning,” it 
was the old negress, her head in a_ brilliant | seemed to say. “I like Jamie to use it when he 
turban nodding in the sun, and her arms folded | is good, because it is the best treasure I have.’’ 
over the ample expanse of bosom sheathed in | He knew why she prized it. He had saved 
snowy kerchief. She was a personage of some | his pennies a long time, and at Christmas had 
consequence, too, as the respectful distance main- | brought the pretty trifle home in triumph, and 
tained by two mulatto girls testified. They | set it at her plate. His father gave her a gold 
leaned against the baluster rail at the other | watch that Christmas morning, and some one 
end of the long porch, idle and happy as the | else a diamond ring; but her eyes were brightest 
little lizards sunning themselves in undisturbed | when she touched the cup and saucer. 
security. “Little Jamie bought it for me out of his own 

All at once Old Mammy became conscious of | money!’? she said. ‘‘Mother’s little Jamie! 
their “dawdling,” and she called out sharply, | And how pretty it is! I hope to keep it while I 
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| live. Mammy must always put it away, lest 


We will call it our 
And when Jamie is 
good,—very good,—he shall use it.’’ 

The sunshine faded, the smiling face 
dissolved. Only Old Mammy stood at 
his side. 

“Mammy !”’ he said, and the word was 
acry. “Where did you get that? And 
why did you bring it to me?” 

“It’s mine, Mas’r James. She gib it 
to me w’en she went yander. She said 
Ole Mammy was to lub her baby, an’ 
watch him outen sin an’ wrong; an’ ef he 
needed a mudder, to look at dis lub-cup 
an’ he’p him. O honey, doan’ [ lub yo’ 
like de life ob dis ole heaht? Yo’ take it, 
honey, an’ don’ yo’ neber no mo’ drink 
nothin’ yo’ couldn’t drink outen dis heah 
cup, an’ her a-lookin’ down fru de white 
gates! Oh, doan’ I lub yo’ !”’ 

His heart was not old in sin; it only 
wore its first coating of ice. The ice broke. He 
laid his head down on the table, and for a 
moment the sobs of the two commingled. The 
old black arms were close about her darling’s 
knees. 

When he could speak he pushed back the little 
love-token with shaking hand. 

“T can’t use it this morning, Mammy—Jamie 
hasn’t been ‘good!’ But to-morrow—Mammy— 
to-morrow. Go.away awhile, Mammy!” 

Softly the old woman shut the door, going 
straight to that altar from which her simple faith 
never turned away uncomforted. 


the careless girls break it. 


Peacefully the days slipped by in the old 
homestead. An unmistakable change had taken 
place in young James Garret. He avoided the 
society of the gay young men of the neighborhood, 
and devoted himself earnestly to his studies. 

Surely the sun never shone on a nobler youth! 
Old Mammy’s contentment constantly bubbled 
over in old hymns crooned softly to herself, in 
smiles for everybody. Sometimes as she care- 
fully handed her boy his morning beverage— for 
none could attend him like herself—a little tender 
look passed between them, and she knew he was 
remembering. But alas! a night of sorrow 
awaited the loving heart. 

On the evening of the third of July, young 
Garret and the boys from the neighboring farm 
crossed the river in a skiff, to provide noise and 
fireworks for the great to-morrow. Old Mammy 
stood on the north veranda, and listened to the 
last dip of their oars. Alert and anxious, she 
watched the long twilight shroud the land, strain- 
ing her ear for the occasional shout, or explosion, 
from the other side. 

. The stars came out, and the moon saw herself 
in the water. Dark and fantastic loomed the 
distant bank, lighting up luridly, a moment, in 
the glare of the Packet as she plowed her way 
up-stream, then fading once more to shadows. 
The chant of the deck-hands on the steamer 
grew fainter—died out, and an owl's ery shivered 
in the distant wood. Only at moments the long 
croak of the frogs, measuring the silence, forced 
itself on the ear. 


which came not. In the gray dawn she heard 
them—unsteady, alas! tripping—lurching. Then 


All night the aged negress listened for the steps | 


she shut her eyes resolutely, and pulled the pillow | 


| over her head. 

Twilight had again fallen before James slowly 

emerged from the stupor succeeding his debauch. 

| He was conscious, at first, of but two sensations 
—burning thirst and racking headache. Thought 
thrust itself upon him little by little, and with it 
came the pangs of remorse. 

The temptation and the fall came back with 
vivid distinctness of detail. He recalled his 
reluctance—the laugh of his comrades. With a 

| groan he sat up, and stretched his arms. He 
saw he had slept the day away—the day intended 
for boyish merriment ! 


‘The house was very quiet—probably the family | 


had gone to see the fireworks. 








| his head and face, then went slowly down-stairs. 
Not a soul seemed stirring—even the dogs had 
disappeared. 

A sense of loneliness, of being forgotten, 
brought a lump into his throat as he went into 
the dining-room, and threw himself dejectedly 
into a chair. 

Some one had heard him move, however. A 
moment later Old Mammy glided in, bearing a 
lamp and a smail tray of buttered toast and tea. 
She did not look at him as she set it down, and 
began to pour the tea, which he took from her 

| hand. The cup was one of the service commonly 
| used on the table. 
| Mute and remorseful, young Garret watched 


He got up, bathed | 
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his old nurse. She stood a moment, with folded 
arms, then walked deliberately to a glass cabinet, 
and took out his mother’s “‘love-cup.”’ 

“What are you going to do, Mammy?” he 
ventured, in a husky voice, noting the curious 
solemnity of her look. 

**1’se gwine break dis cup, Mas’r James 
I’se gwine break it! Yo’ doan’ want it no mo’, 
an’ 1 doan’ want it no mo’. It’s done sp’iled— 
I’se gwine break it.”’ 

A swift pallor sprang to the young man’s face. 
He dared not move, and his fascinated gaze fixed 
itself on the frail treasure poised in the uplifted 
hand. 

“Mammy !’’ he breathed. ‘“‘Don’t—for God’s 
sake! I’m more sorry than you! Give me 
another chance, Mammy !” 

Mammy came a step nearer, doubtfully. 
yo’ want ’nudder chance ?”’ 

He went to where she stood, took the cup from 
her fingers, kissed it, and set it reverently on the 
table. Then he laid a hand on each of her 
shoulders, and looked her soberly in the eyes. 

“TI thought I was safe, Mammy,” he said, 
gravely, “but I wasn’t. There is only one thing 
that will save me. God helping me, I have taken 
my last drink. I seemed to know that, last night, 
in the midst of my folly. I seemed to feel you 
and mother,—a fellow cannot go wrong when 
good women love him,—not altogether wrong, 
that is. Give me back 
my cup, Mammy, and 
your faith. Tonight I 
begin a new life—one you 
need not weep over. Will 
you help me up, Mam- 
my ?” 

Theold negress silently 
took up the urn, and 
passed him her pledge in 
the forget-me-not cup. 
He it to his lips 
and drained it, the light 
of a noble purpose illum- 
ining his features. When 
he set it down, he took 
her wrinkled hand in 
both of his. 

Thank 
my!”’ he 
the room. i 

Forgetful of her housewifely instincts, Old 
Mammy left the untouched tray, and went over 
to the window. The moonlight lay white and 
tender on the paved walk without, and on the 
dew-filled flowers breathing faint incense. From 
the opposite shore a rocket blazed against the 
sky, down in a shower of colored 
lights. 

Old Mammy’s hands were folded unconsciously 
in the attitude of prayer. ‘“He’s sabed!” she 
whispered. “He’s done sabed! It was de 
Kingdom ob God a-shinin’ outen his two eyes! 
He’s sabed, an’ she done it—she a-lyin’ out dar 
in de moonlight, so meek an’ still! A mudder 
kain't die, praise de Lord, she kain’t! She jes’ 
goes on forebber and ebber !’’ 

Rose WILLIS JOHNSON. 
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An Adventure Among the 
Kurds. 


N the course of my travels through the Turkish 

| Empire I became acquainted with many 

American missionaries, one of whom told 
me this story of his own experience. 

In the summer of 1854, when I was new to 
mission work, and stationed in Asia Minor, in 
the vilayet of Kurdistan, it became my impera- 
tive duty to go from Kharpoot to Diarbekir, 
some sixty miles, at a few hours’ notice, which 
was sent to me in the forenoon. As the roads 
were infested with robber bands of Kurds, I 
felt decidedly uncomfortable at the prospect, but 
it was possible that a Turkish cavass, or guard, 

might get me through safely. Certainly such 

an escort would be better than none, and so I 

went to the proper Turkish officer and 
demanded a cavass for the journey. 

He received me with Oriental politeness, 
but graciously informed me that he could 
furnish me no cavass that day, as all were 
otherwise engaged. 

I still hoped to procure a guard through 
our consular agent, or perhaps by aid of some 
of my numerous native friends, 30 I spent the 
remainder of the morning seeking one, but in 
vain. Then I resolved to go alone on the 
journey, for I felt that duty left me no choice. 

My effects were soon packed in a pair of 
spacious native saddie-bags, and I had given 

orders for my horse to be prepared, when it 
occurred to me to provide myself with some sort 
of weapon,— a thing I had never used,— which 
would give me the appearance, at least, of a man 
dangerous to molest. I therefore went to the 
gunsmith’s and bought two gigantic native 
pistols, emblazoned all over with brass. These 
I loaded with powder only, for I intended to 
harm no man, come what might. 

I put the pistols in holsters attached to my 
saddle, and allowed their glistening, polished, 
brass-studded handles to stick out so that they 


| could be seen half a mile away, I dare say. 


Just as I was about saying good-by to my wife 
and babies, a servant came in to tell me that an 
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official cavass, sent in response to my inquiries in | gray. In a very short time I was well out of |it sidewise for an instant. It is beyond the| Keep at it. You’re young yet. You may 


the morning, was outside. 

“Bring him in,” I said, gladly, and in he came. | 
He looked much like an ordinary cavass, but his 
waist-cloth was stuck rather uncommonly full of 
pistols, knives and swords; in short, he was a 
walking arsenal. As he answered all my ques- 
tions satisfactorily, I engaged him, never doubting 
his official character, although his sinister coun- 
tenance might well have roused suspicion. 

As he had come prepared for immediate depart- 
ure, I mounted my horse and rode rapidly away 
through the crooked streets of the town out into 
the open country, with him clattering behind me. 
It was not until the afternoon was well advanced 
that I drew rein, allowed him to come up along- 
side of me, and attempted to engage him in 
conversation. 

Instead of responding kindly to my advances, | 
he glared morosely at me, grunted, did not even | 
affect to reply to my questions, scowled the more 
the more I talked, and often looked at me with 
obvious malignity. The more [ saw of him, the | 
more I felt that there was as much danger from 
him as from highway robbers. Soon I gave up 
trying to conciliate him, and we rode in absolute 
quiet for some miles. 

The sun had sunk low toward the western hills 
when, as we were traversing a lonely: bit of road, 
he abruptly turned to me and growled, “Effendi, 
you have a very fine horse there.’’ 

I had owned my horse about a year—a magnif- 
icent gray stallion, the peer in pedigree of any 
horse in the district, and noted in 
and about Kharpoot for his fleetness 
and endurance. 

The glitter in the Kurd’s eye and 
the tone of his voice made me quake 
inwardly, but I simply replied, 
“Evvet, effendim,”—Yes, sir,—and 
we again rode on in silence for a few 
momefits. 

Then he crowded his horse up 
close to mine, and spoke imperiously : 
“You say you have a good horse, 
effendi, but I would like to try him 
myself. Get down off him. Change 
horses with me. I want to ride your 
horse a little while. My horse is good 
enough for you.” 

I knew the covetous nature of the 
Kurds, and their passionate love of 
fine horses. Evidently this man 
wished to get possession of my Selim 


range. 

How I gloried in the strength and stride of my 
noble stallion. Fear gave place to exultation ; 
there was not a horse in all that region could 
have given us his dust that afternoon. I am 
afraid that I felt something much like the sinful 
delight in horse-racing, as I left the Kurd 
yelling far behind. 

Before long I reached the village, went to the 
khan, gave my horse into the care of the stable 
attendant, and made arrangements for the night’s 
lodging. | 

The inhabitants of these mountain villages are | 
little better than the lawless bands which infest | 
the roads, but having a “‘local habitation and a | 
name,” they are kept in some subjection to the 


| laws through fear of being punished collectively | 


if crime is traced to their village; and I knew I 
was safe there. 
To my unutterable surprise and indignation, 
my ecavass stalked into my room in the evening. 
He offered no excuse whatever for his conduct, 
but obsequiously requested of me pay for his 


| services as guard during the day. 


It would have been useless, in that village, to 
prefer charges against him. Had | refused to | 
pay him, he would have stirred up against 
me the rancor of the villagers, who hated | 
foreigners, anyway. In all probability I should | 
soon have been forced, by a fanatical mob, to 
pay him; I, therefore, gave him the money, and 
resolved that I would see to it, upon my return | 


| power of words to describe my thrill of hope as 
I recognized that the weapons aimed at my | 


breast were no other than my own lost pistols! 
From this I surmised that the men were villagers 
whom the Kurd had thus armed to aid him in 
waylaying me. 

Again an impulse to action swept over me. 
Without thought that these pistols might have 
been reloaded, I exultingly shouted in English, 
“No bullets!” and drove the spurs into Selim. 
We charged them furiously, overpoweringly. 
Two shots rang out simultaneously, echoing 
through the gorge. I felt the hot breath of the 
powder in my very face, but no bullets. Thank 
God, who had inspired me to load those pistols 
asI did. The next leap of my noble gray hurled 
the smaller horses apart and knocked one of 
them over. Then we sped onward down the road. 

It was all over in the twinkling of an eye. 
Conscious of having escaped from imminent 
death, and that I on good Selim could leave my 
foes as far behind as might please me, I was a 
boy again in spirits. Standing in my stirrups 
and snatching off my hat, I turned and waved it 
at them with a mocking shout, as we disappeared 
around a bend in the road. They never got 
within sight of us again. 

In the afternoon I overtook a company of 
Armenian merchants, under an escort, traveling 
to Diarbekir, and I traveled with them to my 
destination. 


And what about my treacherous cavass? On 





| sueceed.”” 

But opportunities to distinguish myself were 
searce, and I got on poorly enough, and some- 
times sighed for Kalamazoo. Then in March 
something happened which gave me the chance 
I had longed for; and of this I mean to tell. 

It had been known for several days that a 
filibustering expedition was about to leave New 
York for Cuba. The steamer, a small, rusty- 
black, greasy-looking “tramp,’’ with smoke-funnel 
| far astern, had been lying for a week off Bedloe’s 
| Island in the shadow of the great Goddess of 

Liberty, and the authorities had been watching 
her closely. 

Ostensibly she was to sail for some South 
American port with a cargo of merchandise, but 
| it was morally certain that her hold was full of 

rifles, machine-guns, cartridges and other muni- 
tions of war for the insurgents, and it was more 
than probable that she would also carry a large 
number of volunteers in the Cuban cause; but 
the plans of the expedition had been laid with so 
much secrecy and carried out so skilfully that 
there was no direct evidence of this, and no one 
| could say positively with what she was loaded 
or when she would sail. 

Every day a dozen tugs, carrying anxious and 
sharp-eyed reporters, swarmed around her, but 
to no purpose; all they saw was her rusty sides, 
low stern and high bow, which now pointed up 
the North River, and again out the Narrows, as 
she swung on her anchor with the tide. 

One night about ten o’clock a 
rumor reached the office that she was 
to slip away before light the next 
morning, and a few minutes later 
came the hint that a government 
cutter would try to intercept and stop 
her. 

The city editor instantly ordered 
two of our best reporters to board a 
tug, already chartered for the affair, 
and get as full a report of the whole 
thing as they could. I was sitting at 
a long table, writing a little story of 
the meeting of a small and uninter- 
esting political club which I had at- 
tended earlier in the evening, and you 
may be sure I followed the departure 
of these two men with eyes which I 
fear were more or less envious. 

At midnight a fire was reported in 
Hester Street,—it is the most inflam- 


by stratagem, if possible. If that 
should not avail, he would doubtless 
try violence. Nevertheless, his inso- 
lent tone and manner aroused my native Ameri- | to Kharpoot, that he was punished for his 
can “spunk,’’ and I turned upon him sharply | perfidy. The Kurd quitted my presence with 
with, “‘Keep your place, my man, and no more ' a servile salaam. 
impudence!’’ | Before trying to sleep I bethought me of my 
He eyed me for a moment with a devilish leer, | pistols, which I had forgotten to remove from 
muttered a Turkish oath, whipped out a pistol | my saddle, so I hastily went out to the stable to 
from his girdle, examined it carefully, thrust it | get them. The pistols were gone. 
back into his belt again, and fiercely ordered, man protested, with the most earnest vehemence, 
“Ride on shead a little, effendi, and show off | that he had hung my saddle up with the pistols 


“HE FLASHED A DARK 


The stable- | 


that horse to me! I wish to see his various | 
gaits. Ride on, I say!” 

He seemed to be giving me a chance to run 
from him, with a start in my favor, but I reflected | 
that he probably meant to shoot me in the back ; | 
for I knew of cowardly and treacherous ways in | 
which the Kurds often did their murdering. 

I therefore replied, ““No; my horse is tired, 
and I do not care to exercise him without 
reason.”’ 

At that he ripped out Turkish oaths in a 
frenzy of rage, rushed his horse forward, snatched 
my bridle, and almost unseated me by jerking 
Selim to a standstill. 

“Get down!” he shrieked. “Or by Allah —” 
he spoke so fast that I could not understand his 
further words. 

“What if I do dismount?” I thought. “He 
would at least ride away with my horse, and he 
might shoot me into the bargain.’”’ I seemed to 
be wholly at his mercy as I looked down at my 
useless pistols, and thought that it might, 
perhaps, have been better to have loaded at least 
one of them with a bullet. 

I shall never forget my emotions during the 
brief time that I sat, silent and undecided, on 
my horse that evening in Kurdistan, with the 
suffocating certainty that I was likely to lose my 
life within the next few minutes. 

The village where I intended passing the night | 
was not many miles distant. Once inside of it, | 
I should receive protection; but how could I | 
hope to reach it in safety ? 

I was debating what to do, and was feeling | 





in the holsters and had not .examined it since 
then. If the pistols were missing, Allah knew 
he was innocent of taking them! 

1 made complaint to the head man of the 
village, and he made an ostentatious search for 
the pistols, but they were gone. As for my 
treacherous cavass, he affected the deepest 
sympathy for my loss. 

After a restless, nervous night, I arose in the 





morning with evil forebodings, for my ride must 
be.over the most dangerous bit of road in the 
whole mountains. But on I must go, and God 
would do with me as He might choose, at any | 
rate. One gets to be fatalistie in those lands. | 

Taking a hasty breakfast, I mounted my horse | 
and rode out alone. It was a bright, invigorating 
morning, and Selim, my good gray, seemed 
more than usually spirited. For a considerable 
distance the road wound among the hills in a | 
gradual ascent. 

At nine o’clock I had been two hours on the 
road without meeting a soul, and was just | 
entering a wild region with high bonlders 
shutting in the road on one side and a deep, | 
precipitous gorge on the other, when Selim 
snorted and stopped short. 

I looked in the direction his ears pointed, but 
could perceive nothing moving. Perhaps he had 
scented some wild beast. I patted him on the 
neck and urged him forward. He had not 
moved ten paces when, out from behind some 
huge rocks not forty yards ahead, came two 
villainous-looking horsemen with drawn pistols 
in their hands. Wheeling into the road, they 


| who had escaped from the state asylum near with Wheeler. 


| been greatly praised by the Michigan papers; 


mable street in New York,—and I 
was sent up to “cover” it. The 
firemen made short work of it, and at 
| my return to Kharpoot, I made careful investi- | one o’clock I was back, with twenty lines about 
| gation, and found out that he was certainly it which I had written while coming down on 
/the then well-known robber chief, Haritoon. | the elevated train. I turned it in and dropped 
| Having learned, through a confederate employed into a chair beside the long table,—I had not yet 
| in the service of the official'to whom I first made risen to the dignity of having a desk of my own,— 
| application for a guard, of my intended journey, | picked up a book and began to read. 
he had palmed himself off on me as an official Before I realized it the clock pointed at two. 
| guard, with the intent to steal my horse, which | I tossed aside the book with the intention of 
he had long coveted, and to murder me in case I | going home. All night the deep bellowing of 
should resist. OLIVER T. CRANE. | the whistles and fog-horns of the craft on the 
|rivers and harbor had been floating over the 
town, as the night was inky black and with a 
dense fog. 

“Booth and Johnson won’t see much of any 
filibusters on the water to-night,” remarked 


MY FACE.” 


LANTERN IN 


——————— ee —— 
Caught by Filibusters. 


In Three Parts. — Part I. another reporter to me. 

FOUND that I was not regarded in New| “No; but I should think it was an ideal night 
| York as being so good a reporter as I had _ for the expedition to get off,” I replied. 

been thought in Kalamazoo, where I was| There had been a vigorous ringing of the 
born, and where I did my first newspaper work | telephone, and just then the city editor rushed in 
after returning from school at Ann Arbor. I had and said to me: 
expected this, though the difference was some- ‘Here, I wish you’d go down to the ship-news 
what greater than I had looked for. office at the Battery as quick as you can, and 

I confess I came East considerably puffed up | give this letter to Booth, if he’s there. Think 
over the account I wrote of the hunt for a lunatic | you’ll find the tug there; but if it isn’t, leave it 
It’s very important.” 

The next minute I was out, hurrying along 
Park Row. There was no car in sight on 
Broadway, so I rushed along, and was at 
but when I reached New York I found that’ Bowling Green and almost turning into White- 
nobody had ever heard of it, nor even knew that hall Street before I heard one coming behind. 
there was an asylum near Kalamazoo. One Very soon I sighted the barge office through the 


Kalamazoo, after making a murderous assault 
upon a keeper. My story of the occurrence had 


|man I talked with at my boarding-place proved fog, and ran along the broad stone walk edging 


to have Kalamazoo confounded with Oshkosh, 
and thought the former was in Wisconsin and 
the latter in Michigan. 

Through a classmate who had worked in 
Detroit and preceded me to New York, I gota 
chance to do a little for the New York Morning 
Call. TI was paid by the space my work filled 
in the paper, and the first week I made three 
dollars and forty cents. 

My first assignment was the case of a cat, 


Battery Park. 

Through the barred gate I could see a tug, 
| apparently casting off. ‘“‘Step lively!” cried the 
watchman, as I ran through the gate and along 
the stone sea-wall. It was our tug, with Booth 
standing in the bow, apparently expecting some 
one. The tug was cast off, and was struggling 
against being carried out by the tide. I reached 
out with the letter, but it was too far. 

“Jump!” cried Booth; and I did so, and 








very much puzzled, when suddenly something, | faced me and sat ominously waiting. My first 
much like furious anger, swept me away. It/| thought was of my escape by flight the day 
cut short my hesitation. | before. Could I gallop back to the village? I 
Before the Kurd could guess my intent, I cut | cast a quick glance back along the road, and my 
him smartly across the face with my riding-whip. | heart stood still; for there, some fifty yards 
He threw up his hands at the blow, and at the| behind me, on horseback, was the murderous 
same time his horse reared at the sound of it. | Kurd who had tried to kill me the day before. 
My bridle-rein was loosed at that. I threw | I was trapped like a rat in a hole! 
myself forward in the saddle, and dug the spurs | Meanwhile, Selim had been stepping forward, 
into my stallion’s sides. With an explosive | and when I again looked at the men ahead, they | 
grunt, the great gray gathered himself into a | seemed terribly near me. 
prodigious leap, and shot forward at the top of| “It is the end,” I said to myself. ‘“God’s will 
his speed. be done.” 
I heard a shout behind me; then the report of| My eyes were riveted upon the muzzles of the 
a pistol and the “zip” of a bullet past my head. | weapons in the hands of the two men, which 
Convulsively I ducked down on my horse’s neck. | they now pointed at me, as they commanded me 
I glanced backward and saw the Kurd galloping | to halt. I committed myself to God’s care, and 
after me. Then came another pistol-shot, but | was in the very act of obeying their order, when 
the bullet flew wild. On thundered my great | one of the robbers so moved his pistol that I saw 


which had gone up a telegraph-pole in Perry | alighted on the wet deck. My feet shot out from 
Street to escape a dog, and was afraid to make under me, and I went down on my back. Booth 
the attempt to come down. I was sent to get the | grasped the letter, and lent a hand at helping me 
story of the cat’s rescue by officers of the Society | up; but when I gained my feet and looked about, 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and | I found that the tug had slid fifty feet out into 
wrote what seemed to me a rather clever column | the swirling current. 
about it, for which I hoped to get eight dollars. | “Want to be put off?” shouted a man from 
In the paper the next morning my column was | the pilot-house. 
boiled down to ten lines; for this I think I “No,” IT answered. Then I added, looking at 
received fifty cents. But I felt that I should do! Booth, “‘No objection to having me stay on, I 
something which would please the city editor | suppose?” 
some day, and worked on uncomplainingly. | ‘“*Not the least; glad to have you,” replied 
But the first six months with the Morning | Booth, good-naturedly, as he stood reading the 
Call was a weary time. Once I was encouraged | letter by the light of a lantern which Johnson 
by the city editor calling me into his room and held on his shoulder. The next moment I 
complimenting me on my story of the collision of glanced around, and found that we had already 
a moving van with a cable-car in Harlem, which | glided out of the feeble range of the lights at the 
1 had happened to see. “Very fair,” said the | landing. 
editor to me. ‘You don’t always do so well.! I realized, as the fog brushed against my face 
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like spray, that I did not know north from 
south, or east from west, or if the tug was going 
backward or forward. ‘The boat quivered as the 
screw churned, and from all sides came the 
groaning of the fog-horns, some far away, some 
near at hand. 

I was not taken into the confidence of the 
others in regard to our movements, so I knew no 
more where the tug was going than I should if I 
had been at home in bed. Booth and Johnson 
went up and stood with the captain forward of 
the pilot-house. I stayed on the deck below. 
One of the crew stood close in the bow, straining 
his ears for any sound. Occasionally he would 
shout the directions of whistles to the pilot, 
who put about his wheel this way and that 
frequently. 
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over me, but I clung with a grasp which I thought 
would break the bones in my fingers; and the 
next moment I went up the cable and seized the 
steamer’s rail. A man sprang out of the dark- 
ness at me as if he would push me back into the 
sea, but I threw myself over on to the deck. 
He laid hold of my collar, and jerked me to my 
feet. 

“Who are you?” he demanded, with a strong 
Spanish accent. 

I could not speak. 

“Who are you?” he repeated. 

I had got in a good breath of air between his 
questions, and said with a show of coolness I 
did not feel: “I am a reporter of the Morning 
Call.” 

He uttered something in Spanish which I 


COMPANION. 609 


instrument the words uttered in the debate, | called to order by the Speaker, the chaplain 
which are recorded on a waxen cylinder holding | offers prayer, and this is followed by the reading 
a thousand or more words. As each cylinder is | of the journal of the previous sitting, after which 
filled, it is quickly removed from the machine— | routine business is presented on the special days 
which, by the way, is run by electricity—and | assigned for it, Mondays being reserved for the 


turned over to a typewriter operator, who attaches 
it toa reproducing graphophone, and with hearing 
tubes fastened to his ears, proceeds to transcribe 
the record which the cylinder contains. 


Accuracy of the Reports. 
As a rule, the transcription is remarkably 
his copy he is not obliged to refer so frequently 


to his notes as when they have been dictated to 
|a shorthand amanuensis. If the words have 





accurate, and when the reporter comes to revise | 


introduction of bills and joint resolutions. 

A “petition box’’ is provided in which members 
deposit such papers, an abstract being furnished 
to the official reporters, of whom there are five. 
There is a large desk provided for them on the 
floor in front of that occupied by the clerks, 
which is on a somewhat higher elevation, and 
back of this, and still more elevated, is the desk 
at which sits the Speaker. 

When debate is progressing in an orderly way 
| at a point not too remote, the reporters take notes 
| at the desk assigned them, but at any moment a 





I had a strange, almost dizzy, feeling as I | think from his intensity of expression must have | been clearly spoken into the graphophone, they | remark may be made which will arouse a veritable 








realized how utterly lost and helpless I was. It | been the worst oath known to the language. A | will be as clearly reproduced. | tempest. Members from all parts of the large 
seemed as if we were standing still in a cloud of | half dozen men were crowded around. Such mishearings as occur are ordinarily of | hall rush into the vicinity of the mélée, 
hurrying fog which swept by like fine mist.| ‘What’s the trouble?” came in the unmis- | such a pronounced character as to be immediately shouting and gesticu- 
Drops of fog stood on my face like beads, and | takable voice of an American, as a man crowded | detected. One graphophone operator, who was lating like madmen, 
my clothes were limp and heavy with it. to the front. more noted for his knowledge of athletic sports The reporter darts 

After what seemed to me a long time the| “Si, sefior, they drop from ze heavens; they | than for his familiarity with the Bible, astonished from his seat, note- 


lookout called, “Liberty!” and I heard the 
captain give an order and the engine stopped. 
Our little craft began to sway and toss up and 
down on the swell, which was heavy. I strained 
my eyes through the fog, and soon made out the 
light of the Statue of Liberty on our starboard 
bow. We must have been driving rapidly with 
the tide, because the light steadily became brighter 
and brighter. The next thing I heard was 
Booth’s voice. 

“There she is!” he cried; and there, looming 
up on our starboard, was a dark hulk which I 
knew must be the Castlehead—the vessel of 
which we were in search. We swept in close by 
her side; then our engine started, driving our 
screw astern, I suppose, and we lay off and on 
for some time. 

A number of lights shone out from the vessel, 
and I could see men working about her bow. It 
seemed to me that she was preparing to sail, and 
I was not wrong. Twice another tug almost 
ran us down. Suddenly the steamer’s lights 


disappeared. Evidently they had been inten-/ 


tionally extinguished. I caught the sound of a 
hurried consultation above my head; then our 
engine started, and again I felt the damp rush of 
the fog in my face, and so knew that we were 
going ahead. A moment later Booth came down 
and stood by my side. 

“Pretty thick night for this sort of thing,” I 
observed. 

“One of the worst nights I ever saw,” an- 
swered Booth, “and l’ve been doing the harbor 
for ten years.” 

“Tf we could only havea dash of rain, it would 
clear up the fog,” I said. 

“The man at the weather bureau telephoned 
down to the barge office that we might expect 
rain,” answered Booth, “but it doesn’t seem to 
come. However, it may be a good thing for us, 
as I don’t believe she will venture beyond the 
lower bay to-night.” 

“You think she is going to get off, then?” I 
inquired. 

“No doubt of it,” returned Booth. ‘“‘We’ll go 
down and lie close in somewhere just below the 
Narrows and wait for daylight.’ , 

Booth returned to his oid position, and I was 
again left alone. For a long time the fog swept 
against my face, and [ heard nothing except the 
sound of the warning whistles, most of them 
distant. ‘Then the lookout called, ‘Robbins 
Reef!” and soon I heard the solemn tolling of a 
bell dead ahead. 

Our wheel spun round, and the tolling came 
from the starboard. Next the rays of the 
Robbins Reef Light struggled into view, sweep- 
ing around in the fog like the spokes of a mighty 
wheel at each flash. Soon after this we passed 
other lights on our starboard, which must have 
been on Staten Island ; then we glided on into the 
unmarked darkness again. 

Before long our engine stopped, and then for 
some time we alternated between drifting and 
steaming ahead. I noticed that when we went 
ahead it seemed to be against the set of the tide, 
which was on the ebb, as the spray dashed 
unusually high around our bows. We were 
drifting and our engine had been still for some 
minutes when I heard the captain order half- 
speed ahead. 

“Going to run up again, captain?” I heard 
Booth say. 

“Yes, I’m afraid we’re out too far in the 
channel.’ 

We went ahead for five minutes. 1 was stand- 

ing on the port side not far aft of the bow. 
Suddenly there was a fierce warning shout from 
the man in the bow, and he rushed by me. The 
gong sounded in the engine-reom, and there was 
the rushing creak of the wheel in the pilot-house. 
Then the great bow of a steamer suddenly belched 
out of the darkness almost dead ahead, and 
struck our port bow directly in front of where I 
stood. 
Her anchor, hanging scarce raised above the 
water, crushed in our rail; the deck on which I 
stood seemed to slide away behind me, and I 
seized the shanlx of the anchor and hauled myself 
up as the deck went away entirely. I heard the 
cries of my companions as I got one foot on a 
fluke of the anchor, and at that instant the 
anchor swung and shivered as the vessel reeled 
from the force of the collision. 

I was half-shaken off, and a great wave broke 





rise up from ze sea! Eet ees eempossibeel to 
escape zem !”’ 

“Make way here!” came in another voice, a 
deep bass. The others fell to either side, and 
another man came up close. He flashed a dark 
lantern in my face and said, ‘What is he?” 

“Reportair for ze Morning Cali, captain.” 

“Put the irons on him and Jock him up below, 
Foster,’”’ answered the captain, and he snapped 
shut his lantern and disappeared. I realized 
that I was aboard the Castlehead. 

Handcuffs clasped about my wrists almost 
instantly, and I was marched aft and down a 
companionway. As I went down I heard a 
Cuban say, who evidently did not realize that 
there had been a collision : 

“A reportair! We pull heem up from ze 
bottom wiz ze anchor !’’ 

Then they pushed me through a door, and 
locked it behindme. Harry V. MARR. 
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How the Proceedings of Congress 
are Reported. 


HE reports of the proceedings 

and debates of Congress are 
made by two independent 
corps of reporters,—one for 
each house,—who are not 
subject to change for political 
reasons, as Senators and 
Representatives have always 
recognized the importance of 
having the official reporters 
free of party control and party changes. The 
Congressional Record is the one _publica- 
tion where all who speak in Congress are certain 
of a full, fair, and impartial report of what they 
have uttered in debate. It is their bulwark of 
defence against misrepresentation; by it they 
can show to their constituents their position on 
any subject of Congressional consideration. 

In the Senate the reporting is done by contract, 
twenty-five thousand dollars a year being the 
yearly price. The work is done by five short- 
hand reporters. 

The usual hour of the Senate’s meeting is 
twelve o’clock. When the journal has been 
approved, the work of the day begins. First 
come executive communications, then petitions 
and memorials. The usual form is for a Senator 
to say: “I present a number of petitions, which 
I ask may be separately noted and appropriately 
referred.” This brief statement may cover a 
hundred or more petitions, each of which must 
be procured by the reporters in order to make a 
suitable abstract, showing whence it comes, the 
prayer of the petition, and finally the committee 
to which it is referred. 

Reports of committees come next, followed by 
the introduction of bills and resolutions. This 
closes the “routine morning business ;”’ and unless 
some statement has been made in addition to the 
stereotyped phrases for such business, everything 
down to this point appears in the Record inthis 
fashion : 

“Mr. Smith presented the petition of John 
Jones, of Mauricetown, Cumberland County, 
N. J., praying for the passage of a law for the 
better protection of American citizens in foreign 
countries; which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations :” ete. 

The presentation of ‘‘routine morning business” 
is frequently accompanied by a more or less 
elaborate statement, which may give rise to 
debate; and so the reporter is constantly taking 





notes. On the conclusion of morning business, the | 


order of the day is taken up and discussed until 
action is had upon it or an adjournment is taken. 


The reporting is divided into what are called | 


“turns,” —a half-hour generally constituting a 
“turn” in the Senate,—the first reporter is 
relieved by the next in order, who at the conclu- 
sion of his half-hour is followed by the next, and 
so on. 

As soon as a reporter is relieved from note- 
taking, he hurries to the official reporter’s 
office, on the main floor convenient to the 
Senate Chamber, and either dictates his notes to 
shorthand amanuenses, who transcribe on the 
typewriter from their own notes, or, seating 
himself before a graphophone, repeats into the 


and amused the writer, who had dictated, 
“Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these,’”” by rendering it, “Sullivan in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 

It is the aim of each reperter to have one 
“turn” transcribed and revised before beginning 
another; but where he has had rapid and 
difficult matter this is not always practicable. 
| It frequently happens in a financial debate that 
|a Senator, to avoid becoming tiresome, will use 
round numbers instead of giving exact figures, 
but he will notify the reporter that he desires 
the exact figures to appear in the Record. It 
then becomes necessary for the reporter to are flying over the 
procure the statistics used by the Senator, and pages of his note-book 
where he said the revenue from such and such | and his eyes must be upon that ; and yet each time 
a source was seventy-six millions to make the | a remark is made he records not only the remark 
report read $76,783,945.21. | but the name of him who uttered it. 

All of the Senate reporters take notes on| In an instant the scene of battle may change 
sheets of ordinary foolscap paper, made into|to another part of the chamber. Thither the 
books of convenient size, fastened by a piece of | reporter proceeds as rapidly as possible, his 
tape. They use steel pens in cedar penholders | fingers still flying, and once more he is in the 
without metal tips. They have two tables on | midst of another angry and excited throng. A 
the floor of the Senate immediately below the column of the Record is, however, the limit of 
desk of the Secretary and his assistants. | his “turn,’’ and when he has reached it, with a 

The average rate of speech in the Senate is | rapid movement of his pencil or a nod of the 
about one hundred and sixty words per minute, | head he indicates to his waiting associate that 
but the reporter must be always ready and able | the time has arrived for him to enter the lists, 
to take every word that is uttered, even if at the | and so number two begins at the point where 
rate of two hundred or more a minute. number one ends, and so on throughout a day’s 

From the moment when the note-taking begins | session. 
until adjournment, whether at five or six P. M.| As soon asa reporter is relieved, he proceeds 
or at midnight or later, the reporter has no| to the reporters’ room in the basement of the 
respite. When not reporting in the Senate, he is | building, where he either immediately dictates 
dictating his notes or revising them. his notes to a shorthand amanuensis or to the 

He feels at liberty in his revision not only to| graphophone. By the time he has finished his 
make any grammatical changes which may be | dictation the first part of his “turn” may be 
necessary, but such other changes as he believes | transcribed and ready for his revision; but 
the speaker himself would make if the copy were | whether the revision be completed or not, when 
submitted to him. His object is so to edit his| the time is at hand for him to return to the 


book in hand, report- 
ing as he goes, and 
secures the best attain- 
able point of vantage, 
so that no utterance 
in this warfare of 
words may escape 
him. Swayed from 
side to side, pushed 
hither and thither, his 
trained ear identifies 
each speaker by his 
voice; for his fingers 





report that Senators themselves, observing his 
accuracy and care, will not ask to have their 
speeches sent them for revision, which causes 
delay at the printing office and sometimes pre- 
vents a speech appearing in the Record on the 
day following its delivery. 


it is the privilege of every Senator to call on the 
reporter for a transcript of his remarks, and to 
make such alterations and additions as he may 
deem proper, provided he inserts nothing of a 
personal or objectionable character. In some 
notable instances undue liberties have been 
taken with the reports so submitted when, on 
attention being directed to it, the objectionable 
interpolated matter has been ordered to be 
stricken from the Record. 





A Vanished Formality. 


Within my memory it was regarded as a gross 


the presiding officer to propound an inquiry or 
to make a statement. This formality is now, 
however, rarely observed, and a speaker is apt 
to be assailed at any moment on all sides with a 
volley of questions, which may result in an 
excited and angry debate. 

The reporter must he equal to any emergency 
and record without the slightest partiality the 
words of the contestants. In all personal discus- 
sions the reporter is chary of making even slight 
changes in his copy, lest the scales should be 
inclined more to one side than the other. Occa- 
sionally where, in the heat of debate, harsh per- 
sonal language has been used by one member of 
the body against another, it is modified or entirely 
eliminated from the Record, for few men desire 
| to have standing as a monument abusive words 
| uttered in a torrent of passion. 

While the Senate is occasionally treated to a 
feast of oratory, the debates are generally 
| practical, matter-of-fact, colloquial, and conse- 
| quently rapid and difficult to record. 
| the tumult in the Senate is never so great as that 
| which frequently occurs in the House, heated 
| discussions are not rare. These are nearly always 
| taken by the reporter from his table, though at 

times he has to move to the near neighborhood 
| of the speakers. 

The course of procedure in the House of 
| Representatives is somewhat similar to that in 
|the Senate. Immediately after the House is 





Though few Senators, after a brief service in | 
the body, take the trouble to revise their speeches | 


breach of decorum to interrupt a Senator on the | 
floor without first asking his permission through | 


Though | 


House he must go and relieve the reporter who 
precedes him. 

Each of the House official reporters receives a 
salary of five thousand dollars a year, out of 
which he pays the amanuenses who transcribe 

| his notes, and of these each reporter employs two. 


How the Reporters Write. 


With the exception of the senior member of 
the corps, who carries in the hand that clasps his 
note-book a smal! glass ink-bottle, and who uses 
a pen for note-taking, the reporters use lead- 
pencils and ordinary stiff-backed note- books 
opening from them. As he proceeds, the reporter 
slips upward with the fingers of the left hand 
the page on which he is writing, so that he 
always has a rest for his fingers, and by the 
time he reaches the last line of the book the page 
is shoved almost to the top, and in a flash is 
turned over and work on the next page begun. 

The Record is printed at the Government 
Printing Office. Beginning about six o’clock in 
the evening, messengers from there are sent to 
the offices of the reporters of the respective 
houses for whatever copy has been finished up 
to that hour, including speeches to be revised by 
members, who are given until midnight to com- 
| plete their revision. 

If not then delivered to the messengers, the 
speeches do not appear the next morning, but 
i withheld for subsequent publication. From 





time to time during the night the messengers 
repeat their calls on the reporters until the last of 
| the copy has been furnished. 

| In the early part of a session, when the daily 
| sittings are usually brief, thirty or forty com- 
| positors may be able to set all the copy furnished 
by both houses, but as the session advances one 
hundred or more compositors are required. The 
Record containing a day’s proceedings often 
covers over a hundred pages. It is printed, 
folded, stitched and wrapped in the printing 
office in season to be sent out by the early 
morning mails. 

The public printer, who is nominated by the 
President and confirmed by the “Senate, is 
responsible for everything pertaining to the 
printing of the Record, but he has no control 
over the reporters, who are+directly accountable 
for their work to their respective bodies. During 
all the years since the adoption of the present 
system, no serious complaint has ever been made 
of the reports in either house. 


. Epwarp V. Murpay. 
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Current Topics. 


New York City has been complaining of 
“hayseed rule.” The future may demonstrate 
that hayseed rule is better for a great city than 
rye-seed rule. 


It was a shrewd saying which the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury quoted in a recent address 
to workingmen, of a great French preacher who, 
two centuries ago, told the court of France that 
“they might judge how little God thought of 
riches by the sort of people to whom He had 
given them.” aml 


A naval expert declares that the only 
method of insuring the efficiency of torpedo-boats 
is to keep them in harbor. This is suggestive of 
the ‘‘never-go-to-sea’”’ counsel of a musical 
composition that need not be named, with the 
promised result of the rulership of the queen’s 
navy. 


A couple lately sought fame by being 
married’ in a cage with two lions at a “zoo.” 
The same day a free woman married a convict 
in a prison cell, and a giggling couple mounted a 
stove which became theirs at the close of the 
ceremony. When one reads of these, and also of 
mock marriages between tiny children at charity 
fairs, one better comprehends the growing levity 
with which solemn ceremonies are invested. 


A man once claimed that he was a French- 
man on the ground that he had an uncle who 
played the French horn. Some persons, claiming 
to be patriotic, when questioned closely, might 
have to confess that they are patriots because a 
grandfather served in the Revolution, or because 
a cousin sings ‘““The Star-Spangled Banner’ 
effectively. Patriotism is an individual thing. 
Patriots by proxy do not count. 

A microbe is willing to travel third-class, as 
in chewing-gum, though it may prefer a first- 
dass trip, as in cream. A Philadelphia paper 
gives the history of several cases of diphtheria : 
A child with a piece of gum in her mouth met a 
child who had just been taken ill. She divided 
the gum with the family when she reached home. 
The momentary contact, with the gum as a 
vehicle, gave the disease its opportunity. Eternal 
vigilance is the price of health. 

Some of the partisan newspapers 
profess to believe that one cause of the apathy 
of Republican voters in the recent elections 
was President McKinley’s rigid enforcement of 
existing civil service rules and his considerable 
enlargement of the application of such rules. 
If this be true the fact is distinctly discreditable 
to those Republicans who sulked, and as dis- 
tinetly creditable to the President. The apathy 
of spoilsmen, big and little, is more desirable 
than their activity. The greatest encouragement 
for the advocates of civil service reform is in the 
fact that no administration since the adoption of 
the civil service laws has done anything to 
decrease their scope, and none has neglected to 
do something toward enlarging it. 

A single mail recently brought to a very 
wealthy woman requests that she put a new roof 
on the church of a village of which she had never 
heard ; that she should give fifty thousand dollars 
to endow a home for the aged; that she should 
furnish the capital in a partnership with an 
unknown inventor of pulleys; and that she 
present pieces of an elaborate silk dress to an 
admiring stranger, who had read of her costumes 
in a society newspaper. 

The recipient remarked, as she put all the 
requests unanswered into the waste-basket, that 
she could keep a secretary constantly busy 
answering such letters, and spend her whole 
fortune in a single year in acceding to similar 
demands. 

The begging habit takes many forms. Between 
presenting the food-basket at the kitchen door 
and asking for other people’s money, or taking 
hours of their time in which to answer applica- 
tions for help,—and time makes a large portion 
of the essential capital of a business man,—there 
is not much to choose. 

When the Scotch missionaries followed 
their great countryman’s footsteps into what is 
now known as British. Central Africa, they 
called their station ‘‘ Blantyre,” the name of the 
town in which Doctor Livingstone was born. 
The place now contains about six thousand 
natives and more than a hundred whites. 

Of the natives a recent Parliamentary report 
says that, “If the natives do not love taxation. 
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they are at least beginning fully to understand 
the value of a tax receipt, the possession of which 
frees them from the oppression of their chiefs. 


\ | They appreciate also having a silver currency, 
| because it enables them to accumulate their 


earnings, —an impossibility in the old calico 


| eurrency days,—and now many of the workers 


in the Blantyre district have stores of money 
hidden away or deposited in the bank. ‘The 
more intelligent and enterprising natives have 
even begun to buy blocks of government land of 


| about one hundred acres each, for coffee culti- 


vation.” 
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PROPOSING AND PRACTISING. 


Dream not of doing, but do if iyo can, 
A theory never gave birth to a man. 
John Spolion. 


+ 
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A Princess’s Marriage. 


The late Duchess of Teck, affectionately 
known in England as Princess Mary, was 
famous in her youth for her beauty and grace. 
If she was not married until she was thirty-two, 
it was not from lack of suitors. Her loveliness 
and winning manners alone would have com- 
manded admiration, even if she had not been a 
granddaughter of King George III. and a favorite 
cousin of Queen Victoria. 

She had many suitors, and one of them was 
Napoleon III., the crowned intriguer, whose 
crimes against liberty were followed by cam- 
paigns in Europe, military adventures in Mexico, 
and overwhelming disasters 
for France. She did not favor 
his proposals, and Eugénie 
became empress. 

Prince Louis Napoleon had 
been living about two years 
in London before he returned 
to France in 1848. No mem- 
ber of the English aristocracy 
was a more familiar figure in 
fashionable society, yet in 
spite of his amiability, he 
was generally distrusted as 
an insincere, dreamy man. The beautiful and 
virtuous princess seems to have shared this 
prejudice. 

She finally married an officer of the Austrian 
army, the Duke of Teck, who was four years 
younger than herself. 1t wasa happy marriage, 
and as the Duchess of Teck and the mother of 
a future queen of England, she remained until 
her death one of the most popular princesses of 
the royal house. She was beloved for her good- 
ness and sweetness of character, and for her 
homely, domestic virtues. Her life was filled 
with good deeds and zeal for public charities. 

Royal marriages have played so important a 
part in the drama of European history that 
imagination toys with the thought that the course 
of the world’s great events would have been 
different if the most famous of the Princess 
Mary’s rejected suitors had been successfal in 
his addresses to her. 

The alliance with the English royal house 
might have imparted stability to the fortunes of 
Napoleon IIL It certainly would have been 
more influential in European councils than his 
marriage with Eugénie from an obscure Spanish 
family. 

Napoleon III. was by nature an intriguer, 
who worked in the dark, was mysterious in his 
methods, and never admitted his advisers to his 
full confidence. He was, however, powerfully 
influenced by the empress, who, with all her 
brilliant qualities, lacked sound judgment in 
public affairs. It may or may not be true that she 
dragged him into the Mexican invasion and into 
the war with Germany. Certainly the English 
princess, with her strong, well-balanced judg- 
ment and clear, good sense would have dissuaded 
him from those rash undertakings. 

The princess’s influence would have been very 
great in French affairs. It might have involved 
a different ending to several chapters of European 
history; but her serene character and useful 
example have not been wasted in quieter English 
scenes. 





DUCHESS OF TECK. 


* 
* 





A Tariff Restriction. 


No clause of the new tariff act has excited 
more discussion than that which limits to one 
hundred dollars the value of goods purchased 
abroad which returning travelers may bring into 
the country free of duty. 

For a very long time there has been a 
limitation upon the free admission of foreign 
articles as a part of travelers’ personal effects. 
Under the Wilson act, so-called, as well as under 
the McKinley act, no person was allowed to 
bring in free articles which were not “actually 
in use and necessary and appropriate for the use 
of such persons for the purposes of their journey 
and present comfort and convenience,” nor 
anything which was intended for any other 
person or for sale. 

It is notorious that the law was greatly 
abused. Returning travelers did actually bring 
pockets full of watches, crockery, table linen, 
lace and other articles, not for themselves but as 
presents to friends, and not for present but for 
future use. The “Mills bill” proposed to limit 
to five hundred dollars the value of foreign goods 
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to be admitted free. The “Wilson bill,” as it 
passed the House of Representatives in 1894, 
limited it to two hundred and fifty dollars. 

In practice it became the custom to graduate 
the amount of goods admitted free by the station 
in life of the traveler. It was held to be 
reasonable that a Vanderbilt or a Rockefeller 
should bring in a half-dozen suits of clothing, or 
a thousand dollars’ worth of lace; but a steerage 
passenger would be refused the privilege of 
bringing in free two new suits. 

Whether the new regulation is a wise one or 
not in all its operations is not a question on 
which the Companion may properly express an 
opinion. It is annoying to travelers, and compels 
them to submit their luggage to an extremely 
rigid and disagreeable examination. 

At the same time it has two important merits. 
It applies to the rich man and the poor man the 
same rule, whereas under the old system the 
advantage of wealth was a double one. 

Moreover, it partially equalizes the difference 

between the traveler and the stay-at-home. 
There is no real reason why the woman who 
makes a European tour should be allowed to 
import a Paris gown free of duty, while her 
neighbor who cannot go abroad must pay 
duty. 
It will be seen that there are two sides to the 
question. Naturally every one will take one 
view or the other, according as he is a supporter 
or an opponent of the tariff. 


2 
> 





STREET CHILDREN. 


Lost from their orbits; derelicts of time, 
Dismantled—drifting in the ways of crime. 
Christian Register. Mary A. Rathbury. 


2 
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Brutal Football. 


Padded from breast to knee and wearing a 
rubber nose, the football athlete is a grotesque 
figure. The throngs of people who attend the 
contests in which he engages, the extent to which 
his physical condition is a topic of popular and 
newspaper discussion, and the admiration of 
which he is the object, prove that he is also 
regarded as a heroic figure. 

It will be difficult, perhaps impossible, to stem 
the popular tide; but the evils attendant upon 
the game as it is now played call for-a most 
earnest and persistent effort to secure a radical 
change in the playing rules, and if that cannot 
be had, for the abolition and prohibition of the 


game, 

The football-player protects his person because 
it is in danger of serious and permanent injury. 
In spite of the precaution, there is rarely a 
week from the beginning of a football season 
until its end when one, two or more players 
are not disabled. 

Few go through a season without being “laid 
off’? at least once because they have been hurt. 
Seldom, one might say never, is a college game 
played which is not interrupted many times 
to enable players to recover from punches and 
bruises. 

The spectacle of players helped or carried 
from the field because they are too much injured 
to continue in the game is an every-day common- 
place. The deaths caused directly by football- 
playing are as numerous in proportion to the 
numbers engaged as in a skirmish in real war. 

If these facts, which no one disputes or can 
deny, are not a sufficient condemnation of the 
game of football as now played, it is useless to 
discuss the matter. But what is to be done? 

The answer is obvious. Change the rules. 
Forbid, under penalty, all forms of play which 
give brute force, exerted against the opposing 
players, —as distinguished from alertness and 
skill,—the advantage which it now possesses. 
Such a modification would make the game more 
lively, as well as more safe. The change in the 
rules of baseball a generation ago, which for- 
bade putting a player “out” by hitting him with 
the ball thrown at him between the bases, did 
not hurt, but improved the game. 

Unless some change can be made by which 
the brutality of football and the almost certainty 
of physical injury may be removed, the only thing 
to be done is to abolish the game altogether. 
Fathers will forbid their sons to play, and the 
law will be invoked to stop a sport hardly less 
savage than prize-fighting. 


2-9-2 


Postal Savings-Banks in Operation. 


The principal recommendation of postal sav- 
ings-banks is their influence in encouraging 
people of limited means to lay aside small sums 
against possible future needs. 

For people with large sums to invest there is 
never lack of opportunities for investment ; but 
people who can spare from their earnings only 
a few cents or a dollar or two at a time need a 
place where they can put it, with an assurance 
that they can get it again when they want it; 
and that, while they leave it undisturbed, it will 
be drawing interest. Savings-banks supply this 
need. 

It is interesting to inquire how postal savings- 
banks, such as Postmaster-General Gary wishes 
to see established in this country, actually work. 

The post-office savings-bank was established 
in Great Britain in 1861. A suspicion has often 
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found expression that the banks were more used 
by the rich than by small investors. During the 
past year the British authorities have made 
investigations to find out how far this was 
true. 

It appears that of the nearly seven million 
persons who now have accounts in the savings- 
banks, six-tenths are women and children. 
Nearly one-tenth of the whole number are 
classed as servants. Persons of the profes- 
sional class, officials, educators and commercial 
men constitute all together only nine per cent. of 
the whole number. One in ten only of the 
accounts exceeds two hundred and fifty dollars 
in amount. 

The popularity of the banks is shown by the 
increase in the number of depositors. During 
the last ten years the aggregate deposits have 
doubled, and now amount to more than five 
hundred million dollars. In England and Wales 
about one person in every five of the population 
has an account in the postal savings-bank; in 
Scotland and Ireland about one person in 
fifteen. 

In the light of actual experience in Great 
Britain, it seems reasonable to expect that if 
postal savings-banks were established in this 
country they would come speedily into popular 
favor, and would be used largely by small 
investors. 


* 
> 





An Impressive Scene. 


The New York Jllustrated American, edited by 
Francis Bellamy, gives the following graphic 
description of an incident in the funeral of Henry 
George, illustrating the truth that unselfishness of 
purpose, purity of motive, and sympathy with 
human needs, are qualities that men of all classes 
recognize and honor: 

“Our generation has witnessed the funeral of a 
Lincoln, of a Garfield, of a Grant. Unlike any of 
these, with a new and original note of its own, 
was the service of the people who gathered in 
testimony around the bier of Henry George. 

“The dead man had been a leader of thought 
throughout the world. He had been a prophet 
for the poor; a voice against what he felt was 
oppression and injustice; at first derided, then 
heard, and then by multitudes believed ; and when 
tens of thousands of people gathered around his 
coffin, all realized that a great and pure spirit had 
left its body. 

“All day long men and women and children 
passed by and looked at his face. But the tears 
and the tributes were only those of individuals, 
very few of whom could fully comprehend the 
meaning of the occasion. It was when the 
enormous audience sat still, in harmony with a 
common thought, that a spark of oratory worked 
a transfiguration. 

“Mere oratory has its well-known methods, by 
which listeners sometimes lose self-control. But 
it was not a device; it was as a genuine inspira- 
tion when Dector McGlynn said, ‘There was a 
man sent from God, and his name was Henry 
George.’ 

“The decorous audience forgot the coffin and 
burstinto a mighty cheer. It was unintended, 
at first restrained, then it became a cataract. 
To the great assembly, as by an inspiration, 
came a new consciousness. They saw them- 
selves not around the dead body of a political 
candidate, but as a cloud of witnesses looking 
upon the transfiguration of one of the prophets of 
the century. To them had come a sudden com- 
prehension that the ‘mayoralty, or any political 
position, was too small for him,’ and that the dead 
leader’s real place was the throne of an apostle 
to all mankind. It was a burial changed to an 
apotheosis. 

“It was not necessary to accept this man’s 
single-tax theory to feel thus. Multitudes were 
there who believed that he was mistaken; but 
every one conceded the purity of his soul, the 
genuineness of his motive, the white truth of his 
brotherliness.” 


~~ 
* 





What a Woman Can Do. 


A plucky American woman, who began to sup- 
port herself at eighteen, has shown how a poor 
school-teacher can see Europe to the best advan- 
tage in twelve years. Earning a small salary in a 
public school, she has taken private pupils and 
lived frugally, and has been able to go to Europe 
every other year for a two months’ holiday. 

Her first journey was made to England and 
Scotland, and was enjoyed so keenly that she 
planned another one and saved money for it 
during the next two years. The second tour was 
through France, Belgium and Holland, and in 
order to travel comfortably she learned French 
during her leisure hours. 

Returning to her school work she began to study 
German, and at the end of two years was ready 
for a journey up the Rhine and to Vienna, and 
thence through Dresden and Berlin to Bremen. 
With renewed ardor she plunged into the study 
of Italian, and at the end of two years she started 
for Rome. She made the round of the Italian 
cities, and spent a fortnight in Switzerland. Two 
years afterward she was in Spain, and was able 
to speak the language. 

During the last year she has made her sixth 
journey to Europe, traveling through Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden to Russia, and spending a 
fortnight in Moscow. She carried with her a fair 
knowledge of Swedish and not only knew the 
Russian alphabet so as to read the street signs, 
but could make her own bargains with drosky- 
drivers and go about without a guide. 

In the course of twelve years she has made six 
journeys to Europe and learned to speak six 
modern languages, and she has supported herself 
entirely by her earnings as a school-teacher, and 
has paid every penny of her traveling expenses. 
Starting with a painstaking study of the language 
of the country which she was to visit, and also 
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preparing herself by a course of reading, she has 
made the best possible use of her time abroad. 

The reward for all this energy and perseverance 
has come in her thirtieth year. Her knowledge 
of foreign languages has fitted her for broader 
work as a teacher, and she has left the public 
schools to take a position as instructor in French, 
German and Italian in a high school for young 
women. 

There may be higher aims than those ordinarily 
involved in foreign travel, but the persistency of 
this American girl in carrying out her plans is 
worthy of praise. It is a great gain in any human 
life, if it is governed by a definite purpose and 
keeps that purpose steadily in mind. 


* 
> 





SUSPECTED. 


A story which throws light on the German police 
system is told by Professor Miiller in an article in 
Cosmopolis. The professor had received through 
Humboldt, the scientist, an invitation to call upon 
King Frederick William 1V. Of course he intended 
to go, but he came very near failing to keep his 
engagement. It came out of an unexpected visit 
from a young lieutenant of police, who asked 
many apparently unnecessary questions about 
why the stranger had come to Berlin, when he 
meant to return to England, and what had kept 
him in Berlin so long. 

“After I had explained to him,” says Professor 
Miiller, “that 1 was collating Sanskrit manu- 
seripts at the royal library, he became more per- 
emptory, and informed me that the police authori- 
ties thought a fortnight must be amply sufficient 
for that purpose,—how I wished that it had been 
so,—and that they requested me to leave Berlin in 
twenty-four hours. I explained that I wanted but 
another week to finish my work, and produced my 
passport. It was all of no avail. I was told that 
I must leave in twenty-four hours. I then col- 
lected my thoughts, and said very quietly to the 
young lieutenant: 

“*Please to tell the police authorities that I shall 
of course obey orders, and leave Berlin at once, 
but that I must request them to inform his 
Majesty, the king, that I shall not be able to dine 
with h’n to-night at Potsdam.’ 

“The poor young man thought I was laughing 
at him, but when he saw I was in earnest he 
looked thunderstruck, bowed and went away. It 
was not long, however, before another police 
official appeared, an elderly gentleman of very 
pleasant manner, who explained to me how sorry 
he was that the young lieutenant should have 
made so foolish a mistake. He begged me to 
forget what had happened, as it would seriously 
injure the young lieutenant’s prospects if I lodged 
a complaint against him. I promised to forget, or 
at all events not to refer in the royal presence to 
what had happened.” 

Professor Miiller attributes the visit of the 
police authorities to the fact that one of his 
friends, with whom he had been seen almost every 
day, was a young Sanskrit scholar, who had been 
mixed up with political intrigues, and had long 
been under strict surveillance. 


* 
+ 





WHY HE ACCEPTED. 


In the recently published memoir of Lord 
Tennyson, by his son Hallam, the present Lord 
Tennyson, the story of the poet’s acceptance of 
the laureateship is given, together with his impar- 
tial view of all sides of the honor. 

When Tennyson was offered the laureateship he 
took a whole day to consider, and at last wrote 
two letters, one accepting, one refusing, and 
determined to make up his mind after a consulta- 
tion with his friends at dinner. He said: 

“In the end I accepted the honor because during 
dinner, Venable told me that if I became poet- 
laureate I should always, when I dined out, be 
offered the liver wing of the fowl.” 

Writing of this office to a friend, he said, “I 
have no passion for courts, but a great love of 
privacy. It is, I believe, scarce one hundred 
pounds a year, and my friend, R. M. Milnes, tells 
me that the price of the patent and court dress 
will swallow up all the first year’s income.” 

The immediate result of becoming poet-laureate 
was that poems and letters poured in, and Tenny- 
son writes: 

“I get such shoals of poems that I am almost 
erazed withthem. The two million poets of Great 
Britain deluge me daily with poems. Truly, the 
laureateship is no sinecure. If any good soul 
would by way of diversion send me a tome of 
prose!” 


ye 


PRACTICAL METHOD. 


Dr. John Bachman, a beloved minister in 
Charleston, not much over twenty years ago, was 
fond of music. Moreover, he had an excellent 
means of managing a church choir, one which 
other clergymen might use with good effect. 

In his early student life, the singing was very 
bad in the old church of which he was a member. 
He set to work with the zeal of youth and the 
enthusiasm belonging to his own character, to 
reform this undesirable state of things, and having 
mustered a large class, procured a singing master 
to lead it. 

The congregation soon began to take delight in 
the result, and Bachman watched his class with 
great satisfaction, not at all alloyed by the dis- 
covery that his own voice proved neither true nor 
sweet, though it was a most agreeable one in 
speaking. 

But his choir was not flawless; its members fell 
out, and one Sunday when the pastor gave out 
the hymn, an ominons silence reigned. John 
Bachman waited a moment, in deep anxiety. 
Then, with his ever-present and self-forgetful 
desire to help, he rose in his seat, and began to 
raise the tune. 

That was enough. The singers smiled and 
chimed in by one consent, as lustily as if they had 
no greater desire than to drown his willing but 
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discordant voice. He smiled, also, and gave them | The Throat. “#rown’s Bronchial Troches” relieve 
| all Throat Troubles, and are not injurious. 
where, and only in boxes. 


the floor, and never did he cease to enjoy the 
situation. 

“My class was afraid of my bad singing,” he 
would say to his grandchildren, a humorous look 
stealing into his eyes. “So I won the day.” 





The Companion Calendar. 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT 
To Companion Subscribers for 1898. 





The Companion Calendar for 1898 isa 
reproduction in twelve colors of Three 


Charming Pictures from original paintings, | 


chosen because of their delicacy of design 
and bright, attractive coloring. 

The Three Groups are enclosed in borders 
of embossed gold. The size of each picture, 
including border, is 8x 1o inches. Whether 
unfolded or used singly, they will be an 
ornament to mantel, desk or sitting-room. 

Aside from its Usefulness as a Calendar, 
this gift to our friends will be a constant 
pleasure through the year as an exceedingly 
attractive work of art. We question whether 
a more pleasing piece of color-work will be 
issued for the year 1898 for holiday pres- 
ents or for every-day ornamental use in 
the household. 

This Colored Calendar is published exclu- 
Sively by THE COMPANION and cannot be 
obtained elsewhere. If issued in small 
editions it could not be sold for less than 
$1.00 a copy. It will be given to all New 
Subscribers for 1898, and to all Old Sub- 
scribers who renew and pay their subscrip- 
tion for 1898. 

Perry Mason & Company. 





Companion Sent Free. 


To each new subscriber whose name is 
received by us in November and December, 
with $1.75, a year’s subscription price, we will 
send THE COMPANION from the date the name 
is received until January 1, 1898, and for a full 
year from that date. 





JUST AS HE PUT IT. 


Modest people should have a care. If carried 
to an extreme, modesty is liable to become ridicu- 
lous, as in a case reported by the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat - 


Years ago a member of the Indiana Legislature, 
in a brand-new suit of broadcloth and a silk hat, 
gold-headed cane and white lawn tie, wandered 
up into the sanctum of the Courier-Journal, stood 
around in a listless way, looked over the papers, 
went down-stairs and came back several times. 
He was asked to take a seat, which he declined 
elaborately, and ended by drawing his chair in a 
confidential way up to the “Roundabout” man’s 


desk. 
“Couldn’t you,” he said, “put in the paper that I | 


am at the Galt House with my bride, and just 
fing in something about my being a prominent 
Indianian?. I don’t care anything about this sort 
of thing myself, but you know how the women are. 
I want fi 7 copies of the paper sent to this 
address.” e laid down two dollars and a half, 
grinned, got red in the face, said “Good morning,” 
and vanished. 

Next morning he read that “Mr. John Huckle- 
berry requests us to say that he is at the Galt 
House with his bride; that he is a prominent 
member of the Indiana Legislature and that he 
himself, personally, cares nothing for newspaper 
notoriety, but that a society note would be very 
gratifying to Mrs. Huckleberry. He added that 

e wanted fifty copies of the paper for distribution 
to his constituents.” 


HE WANTED THE CHANGE. 


A story about lawyers is. contributed by a 
Western correspondent. Mr. Babson, we will call 
him, was a young lawyer of the town where the 
court was held, while the opposing counsel, Mr. 
Carter, was a much better known attorney of a 
neighboring city. 

Mr. Babson was addressing the jury, and havin 
a a point of law to the jurors, he turne 
to Mr. Carter with the words: 

“Isn’t that right?” 

Mr. Carter thought that he had a very verdant 
subject on his hands, and with a smile of conscious 
superiority replied: 

“I have an oflice in C., and if you have "7 legal 
np ee that you desire to have solved, I shall 

pleased to enlighten you, for a financial con- 
sideration.” 

Not in the least abashed, Mr. Babson drew from 
his ket a ten-cent piece, and held it out toward 
Mr. Carter with the words: 

“Here, tell us what you know and hand back 
the change.” 

In the roar of laughter which followed, the 
court joined. 


A SEASICK HERO. 


No man isa hero while seasick. Lafayette was 
sent by Washington and Congress to France to 
ask further supplies of men and money for the 
American colonies. He sailed from Boston in the 
frigate Alliance, on January 11, 1779. The harbor 
was frozen, and a passage had to be cut for the 
ship through the ice. 


Off the Newfoundland banks the ship was 
assailed by a terrible tempest which threatened 
destruction, and Lafayette was very seasick. His 
aide<ie-camp, the Chevalier de Pontgibaud, who 
relates the incident in his memoirs, heard him 
soliloquizing thus on the hopelessness of the 
situation and the emptiness of glory: 

“Diable! I have done well certainly. At my 
time of life—barely twenty —— of age—with my 
name, rank and fortune, and after having married 
Mademoiselle de Noailles, to leave everything and 
serve as a breakfast for codfish!” 
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Suits and Cloaks. 


Price, 25 cents. (Adv. 

















Sold every- | 


To the lady who appreciates fashionable costumes and 


New Idea in Trunks 


| wraps at very moderate prices we will mail Free our 
Winter Catalogue of Suits and Cloaks, together with 
The Stallman Dresser Trunk Supplement showing the new Paris Styles, and a complete 


is a portable dressing case, 
=< with drawers instead of trays; 
tol! the bottom is as accessible as - 
the top. Costs no more than 
box trunk. Shipped C. O. D. 
with privilege to examine. 
2c. stamp illustrated catalog. 
—F. A. STALLMAN, 67 W, Spring St., Columbus, 0. 

| 


line of samples of the latest materials to select from. 
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GUNS 


3: 
Revolvers, 75c. Prices below all 
Baker’s and others. 
H.& D. FOLSOM ARMS CO., 314 B’ way, N.Y. | 


JUST IN, 1,000 Breech-Loaders | 
ahead of High Tariff. They go | 
to quick buyers at old prices. | 
Single, $3.25; Double side lever, 

$6.75; Pp, £7.75; Rifles, $1.25; | 
—Bargains in Parker’s, | 
Send stamps for CATALOGUE. | 








Which Will You Send ? 


A legible, businesslike, 
o> 7 typewritten letter, or an 

‘/ illegible, unbusinesslike, 
pen-scribbled letter? Your 
work may not warrant a 
hundred-dollar machine 
and salaried stenographer, 








but the ail 
s s We make all 7 ents to order, thus insuring the 
American- $ 1 0 va Typewriter pesteetion of fit, finish and i, “A eosmume OF wip 





will do as 
caving and give entire satisfaction. 
A Vai 


the home for correspondence or as 
an educator. 
high-priced machines, only more 
simple. 


Handsome Catal 
pl 


AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO., 
; 264 Broadway, New York. 


| can be made in one day when necessary. 
Our Catalogue Illustrates: 
Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 
A complete line of Blouse Costumes, $5 up. 


‘ood 
| 
| 
| Cloth, Silk and Satin Skirts, $4 up. 


work at an immense 


luable Present. Always useful in 





As well made as the 


Newest Styles in Winter Jackets, $3 up. 
Cloth Capes, $3 up. 

We pay express charges everywhere, Write to-day for 
Catalogue and samples; you will get them by return mail. 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 

119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 


25,000 in use. 


opus and Sam- 
es of work FREE. 























Elegant Christmas Gifts 
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LAZELLs = 
MPIRE PERFUMES | 


Empire Rose. Empire Violet. 


Empire Lily. 


True. 
ay y! 
HY Mi Rich. 
¢ 2 | 
t Lasting. 





~ UNEQUALLED By ANY OTHER PeRFuMEs OF EITHER For- 
EIGN OR Domestic Make. Sold by Druggists only. 
For a limited time every purchaser of an original package 
of either of the above odors will receive gratis an exact re- 
production (size 16 x 21, ready for framing) of the celebrated 
picture, ““ Viocets,”” by Maud Stumm. If not obtainable of 
your druggist, the perfume and the picture will be sent direct 
: © upon receipt of $1.25, by LAZELL, DALLEY & CO., 
all Manufacturing Perfumers, 12 Duane Street, New York. 
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Take on 


Reclining Easy Chair or Desk 


faction. 
and used the soaps, and glac 


a Combination 
Case of the. . 


7 Thirty Days? Fas Trial 
LARKIN SOAPS 


and a Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


From Factory to Family. 


CASE CONTAINS 100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. t 

10 Bars White Woollen Soap. 4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap. 

12 Packages Boraxine. 18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 

Perfume, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 

if changes in contents desired, write. 

The Soaps at retail would cost . 

Either Premium is worth . 

Both if at retail — 

You get the Premium 
gratis. 

AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ 

: IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 

NorTe.—We have examined the soaps and premiums, as described above, and know they will give satis- 


We know the Company, have personally visited their establishment in Buffalo, have purchased 
hy say everything is as represented.—Lpworth Herald, Chicago. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in Youth’s Companion, Oct. 2 Iat and Now. 25th. 







s10.00 
$10.00 
e ° e $20.00 
Both $10 


TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 























A Pure Complexion , 


is not only possible without deception but is absolutely 
impossible to a face the victim of artifice. The use of 


(0 Bailey’s Rubber 


is the most perfect and agreeable means to an end a perfect toilet may 
boast. Instead of burying the defects of the skin, it throws them 
off by its gentle, delightful massage. Oily, sallow and otherwise 
imperfect complexions are restored to a fresh and beautiful glow, 
commanding respect and admiration. While healthy, the skin will be 
fresh and fair. It is sure to be beautiful, healthy and natural if 
Bailey’s Complexion Brush is used. Thousands of beautiful faces 

prove its worth. Found at all dealers or sent on receipt of price. } 
BAILEY’S RUBBER COMPLEXION BRUSH, - - - .50 
— COMPLEXION SOAP, - oe -10 


Cataloque Free of Everything in Rubber Goods. 


> A. C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 




















The Good Old Lazy Man. 


1 know a dear old lazy man 
Who roams about all day, 

Whose head is full of happy thoughts 
And pleasant things to say. 


He wanders through the sunny streets, 
And lingers here and there 

To watch the children whom he meets, 
Or smooth some baby’s hair. 


And when he finds a lonely child, 
Or one that’s fretful grown, 

He takes it gently by the hand 
As though it were his own. 


And hand in hand they stroll away 
Along the pavement wide 

First down the block, and then across, 
Then up the other side. 


He helps the children at their games, 
And Enows why each one wins, 

He tells just what day top-time ends 
And marble-time begins. 


He is no myth from fairyland, 
Nor prince in pauper’s clothes, 

But just a dear old lazy man, 
Whom everybody knows. 


Andif you ro 4 a sharp lookout, 
And note each one you meet, 
Some day you'll see the lazy man 
Come strolling down your street. 
WALDRON W. ANDERSON. 
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One Woman’s Work. 


Mrs. Parr is an active worker among the poor. 
Last year she went abroad and apportioned her 
charitable labors among her friends. Mrs. Olney, 
a shy home-keeping little woman, she asked to 
take her class of women-convicts in the city 
prison. 

“T have been too busy for outside work,” said 
Mrs. Olney. “How do you manage with these 
women ?” 

“Oh, it is easy enough! The turnkey opens 
the cell doors, and I sit at the end of the corridor. 
I sing a hymn, read a chapter, and talk to them 
of their sin and need of repentance. I can’t 
say,’”’ she added, frankly, “that I have ever found 
much good result from it; but it is my duty to 
plant and to water. It is God’s work to give the 
increase.” 

Little Mrs. Olney was too timid to undertake 
this wholesale sowing of seed; but she remem- 
bered that there were different kinds of planting. 

When she went to the prison she asked for one 
cell to be opened. It was that of Black Lize, 
undergoing a year’s sentence for stealing. The 
gentle little woman sat down beside the prisoner, 
heard the story of her drunken husband, saw 
the marks of abuse on her back, and touched the 
depths of her ignorance, her fury, her passionate 
affection for the few human beings who had been 
good to her. Lize had no handicraft; she could 
not cook, nor even scrub well. 

**T will teach you to knit,’’ said her new friend. 
“You can knit socks here and earn money for 
your child.’ 

Another cell was opened that day, two others 
the next week. She made herself the friend and 
confidante of these four women. After she had 
taught them to trust her she talked to them of 
God, and led them to believe that He cared for 
them. She kept her hold upon them after they 
were set free. If there was anything in this 
world which was true to them, it was this little 
woman and the Master Whom she served. 

A mistake of many well-meaning reformers is 
that of dealing with the poor and criminals as 
classes, not as individuals. The physician does 
not prescribe for a whole ward, but for each 
sick man. Souls cannot be healed in legions any 
more than bodies. 
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A Devout Mathematician. 


The late Thomas Hill, president of Harvard 
College, 1862-68, while a student at Leicester 
Academy, and apparently a raw, awkward youth, 
seemed to know everything about plants and 
birds. He first attracted the interest of the man 
most influential in nominating him for his post at 
Harvard by his singular skill in imitating the 
warble of one of our native song-birds. In college 
he was easily the first man, intellectually, in his 
class, and was chief in a group of three class- 
mates of rare mathematical talent. 


Prof. Josenh H. Allen, an intimate friend of 
President Hill, says in his “Sequel to Our Liberal 
Movement,” that though a man of bold intellectual 
temperament, who intellectually was both self- 
reliant and self-assertive, President Hill was 
remarkable for humility of spirit and an almost 
morbid sensitiveness as to certain forms of moral 


evil. 

Through life he habitually thought upon God 
with the deepest awe. He referred the operation 
of natural laws to the direct act of the Almighty, 
Whose infinite forethought and skill arranged ai 
natural phenomena to solve the problem of the 
— advantage with the least expenditure of 
orce. He held that every wavelet of light or heat 
was fabricated from instant to instant by the 
voluntary act of God, and that, there is no other 
force but God. 

His favorite opinion, often expressed, was that 
not only ‘the forms of the universe, including all 
aed of iiving organism, are throughout the loci 
of mathematical formule known to and construc- 
ted by the Divine Mind, but that every formula 
which contains a mathematical truth has—pre- 
sumably—its actual realization in existing fact.” 

One ay Professor Allen, while calling on Pres- 
ident Hill, was told that Benjamin Pierce, the 
— of mathematicians, once came in and 
‘ound the pene engaged in investigating the 
curves which could be developed from a certain 
mathematical formula. Pierce was so fascinated 
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by the constructions that he brought in Agassiz 
to see them. The great naturalist, his eye being 
caught by one of the forms, exclaimed, ei 4 
that is the very shape taken at one stage of i 
growth by the herve-cord of a crab.” 

The president, of course, was delighted with this 
confirmation of his theory that the Divine Mind 
—" organisms according to a mathematical 

ormula. 
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The Light Brigade Outdone. 


The recent dedication of the monument of the 
First Mi ta Reg t at Gettysburg has 
called public attention to the fact that there are 
in history charges quite as terrible, intrepid and 
bloody as that of Balaklava, made justly famous 
by Tennyson, and that the charge of the First 
Minnesota Regiment at Cemetery Ridge was one 
of them. 


On this occasion, a breach had been left between 
the Union forces of Hancock and Sickles, and the 
Confederates advanced to take advantage of it. 
The objective —_ was a battery which was 
covered by the First Minnesota Infantry. Reén- 
forcements were on the way, but at the moment 
this regiment was the only one to stay the 
advance. Hancock, at the post of danger, looking 
over this little force of two hundred and sixty-two 
men, exclaimed to its leader: 

“What regiment is this?” 

“The First Minnesota.” 

“Colonel,” said the general, pointing to the 
enemy, “charge and take those colors!” 

This was no blunder, like the order at Bala- 
klava, but a desperate chance. The Minnesotans 
advanced in splendid order against a force vastly 
greater than their own; they did not recoil under 
a terrible fire that mowed them down; they 
hurled themselves on the run into the enemy; 
they were literally swallowed up in the Confeder- 
ate ranks. The line of the enemy was broken, 
and fatally; for the attack occupied the Confed- 
erates so long that the supporting movements 
which Hancock had in the meantime ordered 
succeeded in checking the advance. 

After the fight was over, and Cemetery Ridge 
had been saved to the Union forces, the First 
Minnesota—“‘all that was left of it’”—came back 
with the flag of Wilcox’s Confederate brigade, 
which was the one that Hancock had ordered the 

noe Ag capture. But only forty-seven men 

urned! 

Fifty-six men of the two hundred and sixty-two 
were killed outright, and nineteen were mortally 
W One hundred and forty more lay 
wounded on the field. Not one was taken pris- 


oner. 

The Light Brigade at Balaklava consisted of 
six hundred-and seventy men. Of these, all but 
one hundred and ninety-eight were killed or 
wounded —a loss’ of about seventy r cent. 
The loss in killed and wounded of the First 
Minnesota was eighty-two per cent. 

The charge of the Minnesotans was the more 
brilliant, not only because it was more bloody. 
but because it effected its purpose. Fate had 
selected the regiment for a sacrifice, and it went 
to the sacrifice with perfect willingness and 
unsurpassed intrepidity. Its deed deserves to be 
commemorated not alone in granite, but in death- 
less verse. 
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An Old-Time Politician. 


Our boy readers may have seen in some farm- 
house garret an old woodcut of a gigantic figure 
in full hunting costume,—fringed deerskin shirt 
and leggings, a belt full of tomahawks and knives, 
—rifle and powder-horn slung across his shoulders, 
and beneath, the name so familiar to their grand- 
fathers—Davy Crockett. That is, perhaps, all 
they know of a man who was once a power in the 
land. It may be worth their while to see what 
qualities gave a man power in those early days. 


Davy Crockett, a hundred years ago, was the 
ten-year-old son of a r Irish emigrant in the 
Western wilderness. e earned his own aveng oF 
driving a wagon and by hunting, and even then 
was known in the settlements as a boy who would 
not cheat an Indian of a wolf’s pelt, and who 
could bring down a panther at a range with 
one shot. hatever Davy did, he “did thorough 
through,” in the words of his neighbors. 

As soon as the young man had enough money to 
buy two cows and a horse, he married and took 
up land in the wildest part of Tennessee. His 
honesty and reckless courage soon made him the 
foremost man in the mountains. He was elected 
to the state legislature although he could barely 
write his name. 

But Crockett hunted knowledge as persistently 
as he hunted panthers; he studied books b 
night and men by day. He was also a shrew 
business mah, and started powder-mills which 
brought him in a large income. Defeat followed 
success. The powder-mills blew up, he lost office, 
and was left penniless. He lived by hunting for 
a year or two, and then was elected to Congress. 

n the day when he took his seat a question 
of finance involving foreign relations was before 
the House. The backwoodsman listened cogeety, 

“I don't understand a word they say. But I 
will understand,” he said to his neighbor. 

day or two later the lumber question came 
up. Crockett spoke. He knew his ground. He 
had sound common sense and a sharp mother wit, 
and his speech was ful. During his whole 
— career, he commanded respect because 

@ hever spoke on a subject which he had not 
mastered. 

But David Crockett was first of all a fightin 
man. He was prominent in the Texan war 0 
independence, and died in the Alamo. 
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The “Negative” Ear. 


Mrs. Lounsbury of Chicago, who for ten years 
has been training pupils of a deaf-mute asylum, 
has decided to devote herself to the education of 
the “negative” ear. While at the asylum she 
discovered that one of her pupils could hear, but 
could not appreciate the different shades of tone. 
She studied and experimented, with the result 
that she found children classed as deaf-mutes 
who were afflicted only with a sort of “color 
blindness of the ear” that prevented them from 
distinguishing the different tones of the sounds 
they heard. She called the affliction “the negative 
ear.” Says the Chicago Tribune: 

In a California institution for deaf-mutes Mrs. 
Lounsbury discovered nine children possessed of 
the “negative” ear. They could hear as wellas 
any one, hear even a whisper, but they were 
utterly unable to discern shades of tone, and so 
could not understand language. 

In an Eastern school she once found a qeuns 
woman who had spent almost her whole life in 
the institution, had learned the sign language and 
lip-reading, and yet could hear perfectly. 

Had this fact been discovered early in life, six 
months’ or a year’s training would have fitted her 
to enter the public schools and obtain an educa- 
tion with other children; but she had never made 





a sound, and her parents thought her deaf and 
ute. 


mute. 

Among the pupils afflicted in this way now 
receiving instruction in speech there are two 
particularly interesting cases. One is that of a 
small boy of twelve years, whose parents thought 
him an idiot, and whose language is so twisted 
and filled with substitutions of incorrect sounds 
that no one who not made a study of his 
attempts can understand what he says. 

Yet he is bright, active and talkative, and thinks 
he can talk—a common delusion among persons 
so troubled. He has been studying now only two 
weeks, but already his speech is becoming better, 
and one or two words spoken in every sentence 
are clearly spoken. 

The other case is that of a young man, who had 
grown to manh speaking a language wholly 
unintelligible to others, but without finding out 
what was the matter with him. In a month he 
has learned to talk fairly well, and in a few 
months more will be in a position to enter upon 
active business life. 

The method of curing the “negative” ear is no 
less strange than the trouble itself. It is, of 
course, impossible to teach the child through 
words spoken by others, or it would have learned 
in the natural manner. Instead, the process is | 
reversed. The child is taught to speak correctl 
by pmo y by in the positions of the mouth an 
tongue, and the words spoken are made 
the ear. The child’s own tongue cultivates 
ear. No other tongue can do it. 
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The Gentian. 


The eager little raindrops came 
A-sliding down the sky; 

“O Gentian blue, they’ve sent for you, 
’Tis time to say good-by.”’ 


“I’m ready now,” the Gentian said, 
“1 really wish to go; 

When summer’s past and you’re the last 
’Tis rather dull, you know.” 


She folded up her petals fine, 
And put her leaves away, 
And with the rain went home again, 
After her holiday. 
FLORENCE D. SNELLING. 
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When the Turtle Spoke. 


A contributor to the Washington Post says that 
he was once sitting on the sidewalk in front of a 
hotel, talking with several gentlemen who, like 
himself, were taking the air, when a voice from a 
third-story window overhead called him by name, 
and said, ““Won’t you please come up to No.6? I 
would like to speak to you.” He went up, but 
found the room empty. Then he went down to 
the office and inquired who was in No.6. “The 
room is unoccupied,” said the clerk. The guest 
was puzzled, but went back to the pavement. 
The rest of the story may be told in his own 
words: . 

I was remarking upon the strangeness of the 
thing, when a voice called me again, saying: 

“T made a mistake in the number. Wiil you 
please come to No. 16? 

ou. 


I am sorry to trouble 


I immediately ran up the three flights of stairs 
to No. 16, but met with no better luck than before, 
for this room, too, was unoccupied. I began to be 
angry, and went back to where the group of men 
were seated. 

“That fellow thinks he’s doing something 
smart,” said I. 

At this the crowd broke into a laugh, and the 
perpetrator of the joke made the most humble 
apology, saying, “We _ wanted to have a little 
fun at your expense, sir. I am a ventriloquist.” 

is chair was next to mine, and the “sell’’ was 
so complete that I enjoyed it as much as the rest 
of the company. Some time after that this man 
and I met in a small town in North Carolina. 

While standing on the street corner, we saw an 
old negro coming toward us, with a fishing-pole 
thrown across his left shoulder, while in his r ght 
hand he carried a turtle, holding it by the tail. 
The old fellow’s face was wreathed in smiles, for 
he was thinking of the “turkle’’ soup he was going 
to have that day for dinner. I called y i 
attention to the negro as he came s bling 


along. 

“Isn’t he happy?” said I. “Visions of turtle 
oong, ate floating through his mind.” 

“Wait till he gets up close to me, and I’ll make 
that turtle speak to him,” said my friend. 

“Can you do that?” 

“Watch me,” said he. 

Just as the old fellow came opposite us a voice, 
as if from the sky, said: 

“Whar you gwine ter drap me?” 

= old man turned his eyes heavenward, and 
said: 

“Hi! Who dat spoke?” 

Just then the voice came again, but this time it 
was unmistakably from the turtle. Looking down 
with astonishment and fear, he let go his prize, 
saying, as he did so: 

“L’se gwine ter drap you right ’ere.” 

And he did. I called to him: 

“Old man, come back and get your turtle!” 

“No, suh; he can stay dar; I_ doan’ want him!” 

“Oh, come back!” said I. “This man is a ven; 
= and it was he that made the turtle 
speak.” 

a at my friend and moving off slowly in 
the opposite direction, the negro replied: 

“I doan’ know nothin’ ’bout yo’ whentriloguis’ 
pat de debil’s in dat turkle, an’ I’m done wi 
im! 
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Successful Expedients. 


In the struggle for life, which is so keen at this 
end of the century, some people resort to strange 
expedients to ward off poverty. A writer in 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal describes some of the 
more peculiar methods adopted by men in the 
thick of the fight. 


A Somerset House clerk, who with his young 
wife found that expenses were exceeding his 
income, got over the embarrassment by starting a 
coffee stall, near Smithfield Market, in the earl 
morning. He kept his truck in the neighborhood, 
but brought down his eatables from his home in 
Camden town. 

Fortunately his wife, who did her best to hel 
on the Coe mony was a capital plain cook, an 
her mutton-pies and buns soon had a great repu- 
tation in the market. The stall was generally 
cleared out by eight o’clock, and no one would 
have thought of identifying its keeper with the 
well-dressed young man, silk-hatted and_ top- 
coated, who two hours later crossed the Strand 
to Somerset House. 

A friend of the Journal writer, who rejoices in 
what the police reports would call “a very aristo- 
cratic appearance,” and has in addition excellent 
manners, adds ey to his income by acting 
as a private detective at balls and receptions in 
Belgravia and Mayfair. 

Chance threw him in contact with the manager 
of a detective agency which does a great deal of 
business of this kind, and his first job was simply 
undertaken as a night’s diversion at the invitation 





of the manager. So pleased, however, was the 
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lady of the house with his appearance and obliging 
courtesy, that she made special mention of it to 
the manager, who accordingly proposed that the 
experimenc should be repeated, s time for a 
fair consideration. The amateur detective was 
nothing loath, and now he has engagements almost 
every night during the season. 
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A Balloon for an Engine. 


A railroad upon which the motive power is 
supplied by a balloon will certainly be a novelty. 
Official permission has been given to construct 
such a railroad in Austria. Its object is to carry 
passengers up and down the Hochstaufen Moun- 
tain at Bad Reichenhall, a beautiful watering- 
place in the Austrian Alps. 

The top of the Hochstaufen Mountain affords 
a splendid view, but the climb to the summit is 
tedious and ee In these circumstances, 
it is expected that the thousands of visitors who 
frequent the place will ——- the labors of 
the captive balloon which is to convey them to 


| the summit without —_— on their part. 


he balloon will made to run along a track 
built at the side of the road-bed. A trailer, fur- 
nished with many wheels, will clasp this wooden 
rail, or traek, and to the trailer the passenger-car 
is to be fastened. The operator will sit in the 
ear, with a cord swinging between him and the 
balioon by which he can regulate the supply of 
gas. He will have several brakes and safety 

evices at hand, in case of accident. 

Before the car starts up the mountain, the 
balloon will be charged with sufficient gas to 
enable it to ascend to the summit, and when the 
top is reached, and all is ready for the return 
journey, some of the gas will be allowed to escape 
whereupon the car will start down-hill, its speed 
being checked by the retarding effect of the gas 
still left in the balloon. 

It was not until the most rigorous investigations 
had been made, and the comparative sa ww! of 
this method of journeying demonstrated, that 
permission was given to build the railroad. There 
we novel safety devices to prevent acci- 

ent. 

The tank and peed from which the gas is 
to be drawn will answer the double purpose of 
supplying power for the railway and furnishing 
gas for the illuminating of the town. 
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Chestnutting with Raccoons. 


Though the raccoon has many admirers, it must 
be owned that he is seldom truly appreciated 
until he has been baked. Reuben White, of 
Ringoes, New Jersey, prefers the living coon, 
especially in the autumn. A correspondent of 
the Philadelphia Times says that White has 
tamed six coons and trained them to gather 
chestnuts. 


When White sets out in the morning on a 
chestnutting trip the coons follow him like a 
pack of dogs, and when a tree is reached White 
sets a basket with low sides on the ground, and 
snapping his fingers and waving his hands in 
different directions, sets the coons to work. 

The animals spread out and range over ever 
inch of the ground, pawing over the leaves an 
sniffing like dogs on the scent of prey. Whena 
coon runs across a nut he snaps it up with his 
lips and_ stows it away inside his mouth like a 
chipmunk. The animal has a capacity for carryin 
about half a pint of chestnuts in his mouth; an 
when the limit is reached he trots to the basket 
and drops them into it. 

The hunt is kept up until the ground has been 
thoroughly searched. In the meantime White is 
petting the tree with clubs, and when clubbing 
ails, the coons are sent up to shake the tree. 
At an order to “go up’ the animals traverse 
every limb, going to the tips of the small branches 
and shaking them vigorously. When they have 
gone over the tree there are not nuts enough left 
on it to fill a quart cup. 

White says that when the season for chestnuts 
is good he ean gather four bushels a day with his 
six coons, and when the market is ordinarily good 
that means between ten and twelve dollars. He 
calculates that each coon is worth to him about 
sixty dollars a year. 
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Hard to Convince. 


The fondness of dyspeptics for eating any food 
which particularly disagrees with them is well 
known. Mr. Wilson, a highly esteemed resident 
of a New England town, is a dyspeptic, and his 
wife’s trials are varied and many. 


“I don’t know that Mr. Wilson will continue to 
eat cucumbers now,” she said, with a sigh, in 
answer to the question of a oneemene neighbor. 
“T think when gets over this attack, he will be 
convinced that rgd really don’t agree with him.” 

“I thought he’d had three attacks lately from 
eating them,” said the neighbor, bluntly. 

“That is the way it appears to outsiders, I 
know,” said Mrs. Ison, “but this is the way he 
explains it. His first attack came after eating 
cucumber salad—in spite of my warnings—at his 
Cousin Mary’s, when we took dinner with them. 

“But when he recovered, he said it might have 
been something else that made him ill; so he 
insisted on having the salad made at home, and 
eating a great deal of it. Then, after he recovered 
from that attack, he said he didn’t feel sure the 
trouble was caused by the cucumbers; it might 
have been the dressing. 

“So, as soon as he was able, he ate half a large 
eucumber, sliced, just with.vinegar. This has 
been the worst attack of the three, and I think he 
is satisfied.” 

Just then Mr. Wilson, the picture of forlornness, 
entered the room. 

“Maria,” he said, looking at his wife with a 
= of fresh hope in his eyes, “I believe it was 

he vinegar that upset me, and not the cucumber 
atall! I’ll try sugar next time!” 

Mrs. Wilson groaned, and the rs 
neighbor left the room without a word. 


* 
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“IT seems to me you are rather smart this 
morning,” said an exasperated lawyer to a 
witness who, though cleverly cross-examined, 
refused to contradict himself. “Well, sir,” said 
the other, cheerfully, “if I wasn’t on my oath, I 
might say the same of you.” 








Answer to Puzzle in Last Number. 


A. Lessing. B.Gesner. C. Waller. D. Secker. 
E. Bible. F. Lucy Larcom. G. Izaak Walton. 
H. Secker. I. Holland. J. Justinian. K. Dryden. 
L. Jennie D. Moore. M. Fuller. N. John Brown. 
O. Simmons. P. Thomas Ken. . Whittier. 
R. Bible. S. Burns. T. Secker. U. Sir Walter 
Raleigh. V. Prior. W. Bayard Taylor. X. Sedley. 
Y. Tennyson. Z. Milton. 
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The above illustration is a full-sized, uncolored reproduction of one of the three pictures forming The Youth's Companion Color Calendar for 


A Charming Gift to Companion Subscribers for 1898 


Three delightful pictures, faithfully reproduced from original paintings chosen for their delicacy of design and rich coloring, each 
picture lithographed in twelve colors and enclosed in borders of embossed gold, form the attractive feature of the 


Beautiful Colored Calendar 


which we offer for the year 1898. The size of each picture, including the border, is 8 x 10 inches, the three groups forming together 
an ornamental screen 10x24 inches. The Calendar will be an ornament to the mantel, the centre-table or the desk — useful 


all the year through — and a constant pleasure as an exceedingly attractive work of art. It is published exclusively by The 
Companion and cannot be obtained elsewhere. 


THIS ATTRACTIVE SOUVENIR will be given free to all new subscribers to The Companion, and to old 
subscribers who renew their subscription, paying $1.75, the subscription price of the paper. A beautiful present for 
Christmas or New Year’s. We offer it for sale for Fifty Cents. PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


1898. 
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INCIDENT.— The recent death 


A ROMANTIC 
of Dr. Thomas W. Evans, the famous American 
dentist, at Paris, recalls a romantic incident in 
French history. When the French cause was 
lost and Emperor Napoleon III. was taken 
prisoner at Sedan, in September, 1870, the posi- 
tion of the Empress Eugénie in Paris became one 
of great peril. Doctor Evans took the empress 
under his protection, furnished her with a 
disguise, and through friends in the army 
succeeded in carrying her through the lines, with 
a lady attendant, and took her 
to England, where he rented 
for her the house which she 
still occupies at Chiselhurst. 
Doctor Evans numbered most 
of the crowned heads and titled 
personages of Europe among | 
his patients. The suffering 
which he witnessed in camps 
and hospitals in the Crimean 
War made him an earnest advocate of reforms. 
He came over to this country during the Civil 
War to help to organize the Sanitary Commis- 
sion, and during the Franco-Prussian War he 
directed the work of the Red Cross. 
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THOMAS W. EVANS. 


THE SEALING CONFERENCE.— The second 
sealing conference closed with an agreement of 
the American, Canadian and British seal experts 
upon certain matters of fact. Among these are 
the statements that the Pribilof seal herd is not 
more than one-third or one-fifth as large as 
formerly ; that the catch at sea contains a tharked 
excess of females; but that deep-sea sealing has 
fallen off in greater ratio than the herd has; and 
that the herd is not in danger of actual extermi- 
nation while its haunts on land are protected, and 
the protected zone around the islands is main- 
tained. This agreement of the experts was 


followed by a diplomatic conference, at which | 


the representatives of Canada submitted propo- 
sitions for an adjustment of all questions at issue 











between the United States and Canada, through | 


an international commission. These propositions 
are to be formally presented later for the con- 
sideration of our government. 

Enauisn Powirics.—The so-called “bye 
elections” in England, by which are meant the 


scattering elections to fill vacant seats in the| 


House of Commons, which occur from time to | 


time between the general elections, are always 
watched with interest as indications of public 
sentiment. There have been twenty-two such 
elections since the general parliamentary election 
of 1895, in which the Conservatives won their 
great victory. As a result, fourteen Conserva- 
tives and eight Liberals have been replaced by 
thirteen Liberals and nine Conservatives. A 
Conservative majority of 6,025 in these twenty- 
two ‘constituencies has been changed into a 
Liberal majority of 6,230. 

RrvAu CLAIMs IN AFRICA.—There are four 
different grounds on which European nations 
base their claims to territory in Africa. One is 
actual occupation; another is a treaty with a 
native chief, conceding territory; a third is the 
claim that the occupation of the mouth of a river 
gives a right to the country which it waters; a 
fourth is the “hinterland” theory, by which is | 
meant that a nation which occupies a strip of | 
territory on the coast has a right to the country 
lying behind it. Of these grounds of claim, the 
first is least likely to be contested; but as to the 
others, the same chief may give concessions totwo 
or three rival nations; or the territory which is 
claimed by one because it is watered by a river 
the mouth of which it controls may be claimed 
by another because it is in the “hinterland” of 
territory which it possesses on the coast. 

BRITISH AND FRENCH IN WEST AFRICA. 
There are conflicting British and French claims 
to certain territory in West Africa, and the 
presence of armed forces of the contestants in 
the disputed region makes the situation serious. 
The coveted territory lies behind French 
Dahomey, which gives France a claim to it on 
the hinterland theory; but its natural outlet is 
by the Niger, the mouth of which is in the 
possession of the British. Both powers base 
their claims also on treaties with native chiefs ; 
but as the same chiefs have conceded the same 
territory to both and possibly to the Germans as 
well, there are difficult questions of priority to be 
settled. Negotiations have been opened through 
a commission at Paris to settle these claims, and 
an arrangement recently effected for the adjust- 
ment of similar differences between France and 
Germany gives hope of success. 

RECENT DreAtHs.— Among public men 
whose deaths have been recently reported are 
Gen. Thomas L. Clingman of North Carolina, 
who, between 1843 and 1861, 
years in the House of Representatives and three 
years in the United States Senate, and during 
the Civil War held the rank of brigadier-general 
in the Confederate Army; and Nathan F. 
Dixon, who represented Rhode Island in the 
United States Senate from 1889 to 1895. 
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In Your Own 
Rome. 


Hn Atmosphere in Gbich 
Disease Germs Cannot 
Live. 


It Is Created by the New Discovery, 
“HYOMEI.” 


Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness, Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs and Colds are cured by this 
powerful germicide, which pervades every nook 
and corner of your home and is carried to all 
parts of the head, throat and lungs by the air 
you breathe. No liguid medicines, no dan- 
gerous sprays, douches or atomizers. 


“ HYOMEI” 
CURES BY INHALATION. 


Already over thirty-seven hundred physicians 
have declared it to be the om/y method ever 
discovered by which the diseased air-passages 
can be reached. Already more than seventeen 
thousand testimonials have been received from 
people who have been cured. 

‘*Hyomei’’ is nature’s own remedy, given 
through the only vehicle (the air you breathe) 
which nature permits to enter the bronchial 
tubes and lungs. Zhere is no danger, no risk, 
Your money ts refunded if it fails to relieve. 


FREE TO ALL. A sample bottle of “ Hyomei” 
will be sent free to all who write to home office. 


‘“‘Hyomei’’ outfit complete, $1.00; extra 
inhalant, 50 cts. ‘* Hyomei’’ Balm (a wonder- 
ful healer), 25 cts. Sold by all druggists, or 
sent by mail on receipt of price. Send for 
**The Story of Hyomei.’? Mailed /ree. 


R. T. BOOTH COMPANY, 
23 East 2oth Street, NEW YORK. 
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bi SCIENCE. 
WHEN NIAGARA WILL Run Dry.—Dr. G. 
K. Gilbert, of the Geological Survey, says that a 
comparison of gage records for a period of twenty 
years shows that the land surrounding the Great 
Lakes is being gradually tilted from northeast to 
southwest at such a rate that, of two points one 
hundred miles apart, the northern rises five 
inches with reference to the southern in one 
hundred years. At Chicago the lake-level rises 
about one inch in ten years. Doctor Gilbert 
predicts that, if this movement continues, in 
about three thousand years all the upper lakes 
will discharge into the Illinois River, the Detroit 
and St. Clair Rivers will flow backward, carrying 
the water of Lake Erie into Lake Huron, and 
the Niagara River will run dry. | 
AN ELeEectric PEN.—Among the many 
curious inventions in which electricity plays the 
principal rdle is mentioned a pen, provided near | 
the point with a minute incandescent lamp, 
intended to illuminate a small space on the paper, 
and prevented from shining into the eyes of the 
writer by a little reflector piaced just above it. 
Tue ELEcrRic TROLLEY has been a source | 
of great injury to metallic pipes in its vicinity, 
causing their corrosion by electrolysis. Recently | 
it has been found that the operation of the 
syphon recorder of the submarine telegraph 
cable at Cape Town, South Africa, was inter- 
fered with by the new trolley-line.. The shore | 
end of the submarine cable for the length of a | 
mile was at a mean distance of one-half a mile 
from the trolley-line. As a remedy, a second or 
dummy cable, with an earth plate, was laid as 
nearly as possible over the old one, and this 
effectually cancelled the disturbances. Observa- 
tions made in London have shown that the 
earth’s magnetic field is disturbed over the whole 
neighborhood of the City and South London 
Electric Railroad, and in the United States the 
utility of the magnetic observatory in the new 
naval observatory is threatened by the trolley. 
TROLLEY-WAGONS ON CountTRY ROADs. 
The Scientific American describes an electric 
trolley road-wagon which has been invented and 
tested at Reno, Nevada. Wires, like those used 
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in city streets, are stretched on poles along the | 
road, and the wagon receives | 
its current from these wires | 
by means of a pega be 
cable, which can be length- | 

ened, automatically, 


to two 





hundred feet, if necessary, thus permitting the 
wagon to turn around, or to follow curves in the 
road. It is suggested that water-power may be 
utilized to develop the electricity. 





A Doe on Two LeGs.—A correspondent of 
Nature tells a remarkable story of a dog, which 
having, through an accident, lost both legs on 
the right-hand side, has learned to walk and to 
run on its two remaining legs. Enough remains 
of the right foreleg to serve as an occasional 
prop, but when running, the dog touches the 
ground only with the two left legs. With these 
it hops rapidly along, and having been a trained 
sheep-dog before the accident, it manages to 
herd its flock as it did when it had all its legs. 


NEW METHOD OF CONSTRUCTING UNDER- 
GROUND ConpbuIts.—A very curious method 
of making an underground conduit or pipe is 
reported from France. A trench is dug, and 
cement or concrete placed in the bottom. On 
this an inflated canvas-covered rubber tube is 
laid, and more cement is added until the tube is | 
covered. When the cement has set, the tube is | 
allowed to collapse and is withdrawn, leaving a 
concrete or cement conduit. 


THE BALLoon RAILWAy.— On page 612 of 
this issue we give a description of a novel railway 
projected for the ascent of the 
Hochstaufen Mountain in the 
Austrian Alps. The mountain 
is in Bavaria, not Austria, as is 
Stated in the other article. We 
give a sketch of the railway as it 
will appear. The balloon will 
have a lifting power of 10,500 
pounds. The balloon, car 
and rope, weigh all to- 
gether 4,600 pounds, and 
an allowance of 2,600 
pounds is made for bal- 
last, leaving a margin of 
3,300 pounds for passen- 
gers. The descent is 
effected by taking in a ballast of water on the 
summit of the mountain. The car is guided by a 
single rail fastened near the surface of the ground. 
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The superiority of Burnett’s Vanilla Extract con- 
sists in its perfect purity and great strength. (Adr. 
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NO MORE DARNING. 


Racine Feet, 10c. 


Can be sewed on the legs of stockings, 
making as good * new. Just the foot 
of the stocking — heel and toe. 
Fast black. —, ed white. Cheap- 
er than darning, and by reversing 
knee doubles the wear. 

If your dealer does not 
handle them, order direct. 

uined. Sizes 5to10. Sizes 8 to 10 
are suitable for ladies’ hose, and are finer gauge. 










































Cot- 
ton, 10 7 a pair, 6 pairs for 50 cents. Merino 
Wool, 15 ce S per pairs sys Bare s for 2 ents. Also 

Oo 


dur CHILDRENS 
per pair, three pairs for 50 ce 


If any further information is desired, send for Cata- 
logue with cuts and mailing card for remittance. 


Racine Knitting Company, Dept. D, Racine, Wis. 
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é 2 te Cloak, Waist and Fur Cat- 
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$5.00 


Worth $8. 

No. 720, 
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Cape, 


ONLY 


$7.50 


Worth $15. 


Thibet Fur trim- 
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other styles illus- 
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The most stylish 
ladies in America 
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directtnc onsumer 
at wholesale prices. 
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COMPANION. 
Elastic Stockings, 


Knee Caps, Anklets, Etec,, for the 
relief and cure of Varicose Veins, Weak 
Knees, Weak Ankles, Swollen Joints. 
Made strictly to measure at d a 
usual prices. Self-me “w directions 
and prices sent free. Wyman Bik., 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., “LINN, MASS. 









AN ERRAND. 
EACH SHOULD HAVE ONE, 


To find what one can do and do well is an im- 
portant item early in life. Each one should feel 
that they have an errand, a mission, some work 
to properly perform to advance the welfare of 
hnmanity and thereby prove a worthy instrument 
of the ceaseless activity, the profound mystery of 
the Infinite Life working within and around us. 
To teach humanity health is a worthy cause. To 
win gold, fame and love requires power of men- 
tality backed up by physical health. Narcoties 
(tobacco, coffee, etc.) slowly disintegrate the 
nerve cells of brain and body and rob the valiant 
knight of this age of his power. When the 
supreme moment comes and success is in his 


grasp, he fails and falls aside among the many, | 


because, like the common herd, he sapped the 


| health day by day, yielding to the deceitful tales of 


habit rather than to the plainer voice of wisdom, 
which says, use food, not drugs. Nature pays 
good wages to those who train with her. The 
makers of Postum Food Coffee have an errand 
to humanity. Postum is made from the parts of 
eereals which contain gluten, phosphates and 
albumen, which are elements demanded by 
nature from which to rebuild the gray matter in 
the nerve cells of brain and body. 


Ten days’ change from common coffee (a drug) | 


to Postum Food Coffee will 
errand of Postum to humanity. 
15 minutes after boiling commences to make 
delicious and secure the good from the product. 

Substitutors drug their concoctions to give 
them a coffee taste. The genuine, pure cereal 
coffee has red seals thereon, and the words, “ It 
makes red blood.” 
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‘Just hear dem bells, 


Dey's ringing everywhere” 


on application 





DEPARTURE BICYCLE BELLS. 


widely known and universally appreciated. 
The acme of excellence. The ideal of perfection. 


| THE NEW DEPARTURE BELL CO., 16 Main St., Bristol, Conn. 
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“ Sky-High.” 


we 


Crescent 


The enthusiasm 


We shall continue in 1898 
best and handsomest bicycles it 


We Guarantee our Wheels— We Guarantee our Prices. 


--1898 Catalogue Ready January Ist... 
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Bicycles. 


is what causes the 


to sell at fair, fixed prices the 
is possible to produce. 





Chicago, Hl. 





WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. new York. 
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| WANTED Agents to handle our high-grade 
L ene s. Plan new Profits 
large; sales easy. LER & CO., ST. Louis, Mo. 
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=== Harmless 
Rubber- Tipped 


j HEAPS 

Arrow Game, | rats 
2,000,000 Sold. 

Best Parlor Game Made. 

Popular Throughout the 






nd 


Civilized World 
us mail order. 
Price of Game complete Harmless Pistel, Tar- $1 
BIG DISCOUNT TO AGENTS. 
ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
115 Lake 8t., Chicago. 735 Market St., San Francisco. 


If your dealer hasn't it se 
get, 3 Rubber-Tipped Arrows, post-paid, 
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Attention 


3 The shoe that is polished with Vici § 
; Leather Dressing looks new, looks § 
soft, looks comfortable, looks right. 


VICI 


Leather Dressing 


is the peer of all shoe polishes for 
men’s, women’s andchildren’sshoes, 

as Vici Kid is the king of all le athers 
for style and wear. Ask your dealer. 


An illustrated book of Instruction ‘How to Buy 
Care for your Shoes,"’ mailed free. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Which of these Boys. 


won the Watch and Chain that they 
are all looking at? Study their faces 
and guess! Thousands of boys are 
earning these Watches every day 
selling Bluine. 
| This is an 
Open Face, 
teed to Keep 


| 


} 
imerican Watch, Nickel-Plated Case, | 
Heavy Beveled Crystal. it is qguaran- | 


iecurate Time, and with proper care 


should last Ten Years. 


Do You Want a Watch ? 1} 

















Watch and Chain 


| For One Day’s Work. 


We send this Nickel-Plated Watch, also a 

| Chain and Charm to Boys and Girls for sell- 
ing 114 dozen packages of Bluine at 10 cents 
per pack age Send your full address by 
return mail and we will forward the Bluine, 
post-paid, and a large Premium List. 


_e c0., Box 105, Concord June., Mass. 
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YELLOW FEVER. 


The disease which has this year brought so 
much distress to the people of the South is one 
that has baffled physicians and investigators for 
exactly three and a half centuries. The first 
authentic account we have of an epidemic of 
yellow fever is of one that occurred in Barbados 
in 1647, and the following year we first hear of it 
at Havana. It is in Havana that most of the 
epidemics suffered in this country have originated. 

There are now three parts of the world where 
the disease is always present, the West Indies, 
Brazil, and the west coast of Africa, but we do 
not know where it came from originally. We 
know that it was taken to Rio de Janeiro from 
New Orleans or Havana about fifty years ago, 
but whether it came in the first place from the 
west coast of Africa, or was carried there from 
the West Indies in slavers, returning for fresh 
cargoes cannot now be determined. 

Yellow fever is a contagious disease which 
never invades regions outside of its permanent 
homes in any other way than through infected 
persons or things. 

Many physicians who have studied the disease 
in Havana and elsewhere believe that it is spread 
from the sick to the well through the agency of 
mosquitoes or other winged insects. It is not 
improbable that this is one way in which the virus 
is earried, for the hypothesis would account for 
the appearances of yellow fever in places quite 
shut off from all apparent means of infection. 

For example, the disease appeared this year in 
Baton Rouge in spite of the most rigid quarantine 
against the outside world. It is possible, of 
course, that some one may have evaded the 
quarantine guards, but it is more probable that 
mosquitoes or flies carried the germs in their 
bodies. 

It has long been believed that yellow fever, like 
other contagious or infectious diseases, is due to 
the presence of a special microbe, but no one 
could find it until a few months ago, when it was 
discovered by Doctor Sanarelli, an Italian physi- 
cian in Montevideo. 

Not only has he found the germ of yellow fever, 
but it is said that he has also elaborated a vaccine 
which will protect as surely against this disease 
as vaccination protects against smallpox. Should 
this prove true it would be of incalculable benefit 
to all tropical America, for the chief obstacle to 
the development of this vast and lovely portion of 
the earth is the yellow fever, which repels the 
energetic Anglo-Saxon, 
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THE GRAND DUCHESS’S DOLLS. 


When President Faure of France went to 
Russia lately to cement his country’s alliance 
with the tsar, he neglected no means of obtaining 
favor at the Russian court. He courted the 
friendship of the rising as well as the risen 
generation by taking, as a present, some wonder- 
ful talking dolls to the Grand Duchess Olga, the 
elder of the tsar’s two little girls. 

They were, of course, phonographie dolls, and 
though their form and exquisite dressing were 
the work of French art, they owed their ability 
to talk and sing to America, where Mr. Edison, 
the inventor of the phonograph, was born and 
lives. One of the dolls was a little girl, dressed 
in white muslin, with a waist of blue surah silk. 
She was in a box, and when the box was opened 
the little Grand Duchess Olga, who is now two 
years old, was astonished to see the doll pop up 
and to hear it say, in perfectly clear French, a 


language which the little grand duchess learns as | 


early as she does Russian: 

“Good day, my little mamma! 
dream [I’ve had! I dreamed that you brought me 
a pretty doll, that laughed and talked and sang, 
just as I do!” 

After this, the doll began to sing, and went 
through with “Malbrough s’en va-t-en guerre,” 
which is the French equivalent for the song that 


What a nice | 
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we call, “For he’s a jolly good fellow,” and also 
| two other French songs, “Ah! mon beau chateau,” 
| and “Le petit tambour.” 
| The other two dolls were more remarkable for 


¥) | their costumes than for their talking, though they, 
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| too, could speak. One was dressed as a fashion- 
able grown-up lady, in a costume of pale blue silk, 
| sprinkled over with rosebuds, a hat covered 
| with rich ornaments, and a green velvet mantle 
| trimmed with swan’s-down, and she carried a 
white umbrella. These were far from being all 
| this fashionable young lady’s clothes. She had 
a wardrobe in which were a street costume 
and a ball toilet. Her talk consisted of phrases 
appropriate to a lady of society. 

The third doll was a peasant, and she was 
the most interesting of the three. She had a 
wardrobe containing several of the costumes 
worn by peasant women in France. 

Concerning this doll a dreadful political question 
arose. Diplomats and statesmen were called 
upon to discuss the gowns of a doll! For one of 
the costumes made for this pretty creature was 
the dress worn by the peasant women of Alsace 
and Lorraine—and the portions of those provinces, 
too, which are now a part of the German empire. 
The statesmen decided that this would not do at 
all, since it might have a tendency to indicate 
that at the Russian court Alsace and Lorraine 
were regarded as rightfully still a part of France. 

So the little peasant doll was robbed of her 
Alsatian costume, and left with only those of 
Normandy and Brittany. 

It will not be strange if, with these beautiful 
dolls of French nationality, the Grand Duchess 
Olga grows up with a decidedly soft spot in her 
heart for France. 





CHEATING A BULL. 


A Connecticut sportsman relates in Forest and 
Stream an adventure which must have been 
exciting enough to save his day from monotony: 


I was hauling my boat across Eley’s meadow 
to the creek—a hard pull, with decoys, gun and 
ammunition. I was about half-way across, and 
had sat down to rest, when I noticed that one of 
a large herd of cattle was coming my way. I 
looked again. It was a big bull, and evidently 
meant business. 

knew he would overtake me if I ran, so I 
turned over my boat and crawled under it. The 
bull seemed surprised that I had disappeared, 
and after sniffing around a while went off. I 





waited until he was nearly up with the cattle, and 
pom A started again. But the old fellow was no 

he had his eye on me, and I had hardly 
pote ied before he came back on the run. 


To do my best, I couldn’t make the creek, so 
under the boat I went again. This time the bull 
was mad. He bellowed and pawed, and tore u 


the sod around the boat with 
held the boat down. 

Finally, when I was getting tired, he 
himself, and went so far away that this 
made the creek and launched my boat. 


his horns; but 


‘ot tired 
time I 


NOT FLATTERING. 


Some people have a faculty for taking off the 
edge of a neighbor’s pleasure. 
Temple Magazine lately gave a case in point. It 
happened to a doctor of divinity who was preach- 
ing some special sermons. He had scarcely got 
into the vestry after one of them, when in rushed 


a well-dressed man, who greeted him most 
effusively. 
“Delighted to see you, doctor,” he said. “You 


have given us a grand sermon. It has been a 
treat—a real inspiration to us all.” 

The doctor smiled and expressed his gratifica- 
tion, and the man left the vestry. No sooner was 
the door closed, however, than one of the deacons 
looked up and remarked: 

“You must not take any notice of him, doctor— 
he’s YT, softening of the brain.” 

The feelings of the doctor must have been akin 
to those of another minister who was preaching 
in Rochdale. The morning was fine, and the 
congregation large. At the foot of the pulpit 
stairs one of the officials met him. 

e’ve_had a very large congregation this 
morning, Mr. Brown,” remarked the preacher. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the guileless and outspoken 
brother, “a very fine congregation. You see, sir, 
we wasn’t expecting you this morning.” 


HE WAS THERE. 


Some visitors in Virginia hired an old negro on 
a plantation to drive them to see the Natural 
Bridge. So says the Toronto Saturday Night. 


On nearing the bridge they asked the colored 
man its height and width, and if he really thought 
it such a wonder, after all. 
vague that one of them said: 
“Now, Sam, confess; you have never been so 
near the br idge before.” 
“Lord, suh!” he replied, “I 
here to help de day dey lay de corner-ston’ ; 
aint teck notice *t 
built, nor how far ’cross ’twuz. 
come heah much sence ; but dis nigger never 
goin’ to forgit dat day.” 


His replies were so 


*member coming 
but 





| WHAT WAS BROKEN. 


A recent issue of Life contains a short dialogue 
| which will be appreciated by knights of the wheel. 
It is opened by a young man called Hobkins. 


A writer in the | 
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rout how high de br idge was | 
Of co’se, I ain’ | 





“My brother bought a wheel here last week,” | 


he says, “and you said if anything broke you 
would supply a@ new part.” 

“That’s right,” says the dealer. “What do you | 
want?” 

“I want two deltoid muscles, a new set of | 
knuckles, and a kneepan.” 


| 
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Life at the Shore. 


For me the binding-in of tides; for me 
The laying-bare of sands when ther retreat, 
The purple flush of calm, the o— ng glee 
When waves and sunshine me 
” Jean Ingelow. 
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The Making of a Silver Brick. 


The town that has grown up round one of the 
more important Rocky Mountain silver camps is 
no less grimy and unattractive than if it were 
the scene of mining for baser metal. On every 
hand can be seen mines and “‘prospects”’ reaching 
far up the sides of the cafion, so high that to 
climb to some of them seems almost impossible, 
to say nothing of bringing the ore from them to 
the railway station. 

But there the mines are and there they are 
worked, each signifying by its dump of refuse 
soil at the entrance the amount of development 
achieved. 

Here a small pile trails but a little way down 
the mountain ; there a longer one extends; while 
farther on is still another so large that the 
spectator knows it for a paying mine, with its 
corps of busy workers toiling night and day; 
hoisting and hauling, drilling and blasting for 
the ore hidden in those rocky recesses. 

Some of the mines have inclined shafts along 
which the ore is hauled in small cars running on 
narrow tracks, and propelled by ropes and 
pulleys. Others have perpendicular shafts up 
which. it is hoisted in a cage, or rude elevator. 
But no matter how it reaches the surface, all of 
it must be transported by railroad to the smelter 
on the plains. 

Having reached the smelter, the ore is taken 
at once to the ponderous crushers-and reduced to 
the consistency of fine gravel. Thence it passes 
into pockets attached to rising belts which 
convey it to elevated bins and automatically 
deposit it therein. 

From these bins it is hauled to huge, oven-like 
structures, called “‘roasters,’’ built of brick and 
heated by powerful furnaces. There the ore 
passes through its first fiery ordeal and is purified 
of most of the sulphur it contains. 

The compartment, or “floor,” into which it is 
first shovelled is farthest from the fire and hence 


coolest of the three through which it must pass. | high 


Having remained for six hours in that one, it is 
moved to the next and the next at equal intervals 
by workmen wielding long iron paddles and 
working through small doors opening on either 
side of the roasters. 

From the last and hottest floor it is drawn, a 
mass of fiery cinders, into an excavation below 
and at one side of the furnace. There it remains 
until sufficiently cool to be shoveled into wheel- 
barrows and removed to another set of crushers 
and another row of furnaces. 

But before this is done the roasted ore is 
combined by careful weight with various kinds 
of unroasted material in order that by their 
action the process of “‘fluxing,”’ or melting, may 
beaccomplished. The whole, having been mixed 
and crushed, is again elevated on revolving belts 
and conveyed by tram-cars to wide-mouthed 
hoppers at the top of high, chimney-like furnaces. 

Here the reason becomes apparent for com- 
bining the different kinds of ore, for instead of 
the dry, disintegrated state in which it enters 
and leaves the preceding furnaces, it here speedily 
assumes a liquid form and renders possible the 
separation of refuse from the metal. 

While in this state, that which is of value in 
the mass sinks to the bottom. The worthless 
portion, or “‘slag,”” remains on top and is removed 
by workmen handling long iron bars, crooked at 
one end. Inserting these through a door at the 
front of each furnace, they draw the liquid, fiery 
mass of slag into troughs connecting the furnaces 
with receptacles in the open air. 

Though this slag is without mineral value, it is 
nevertheless not wasted, but is broken up when 
cool and sold for strengthening embankments, 
ballasting road-beds and various other uses. 

The metal that remains after the removal of 
the slag is drawn off through an opening at the 
side into a bed of fine sand and allowed to cool. 
This product is now called ‘‘matte,’’ and contains 
whatever of value there was in the original ore, 
usually gold, silver and copper with a slight alloy 
of sulphur. Whatever lead existed has been 
destroyed as being of insufficient value to be 
refined by the expensive process here employed. 

The matte must now be crushed and roasted 
in a manner somewhat similar to that which 
the raw material underwent, till the copper is 
separated and run into molds ready for shipment 
to works where that metal is utilized. 

After separating the copper, that which remains 
of the matte is once more and for the last time 
crushed in a circular mill wherein cast-steel 


wheels, running with i 
a Sunaing With Ge siewt canines on on | the Grand Turk, No. 25 Newbury Street, 


iron plate, reduce the contents to the finest dust. 
The workmen at this stage of the process are 
obliged to breathe through wet sponges tied over 
nose and mouth to prevent the powdery ore 
penetrating to throat and lungs. 
Up to this time the ore has remained almost 
black, in spite of repeated purifications, but now 
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it goes to the “‘tub-room” where, in a cleansing 
by water instead of by fire, it reveals its true 
color. 

Large vats filled with water heated and sal 
at a uniform temperature by steam-pipes receive 
the pulverized material. Slowly the water dis- 
solves it, for being sulphate of silver, it is soluble 


in water. The silver-freighted water filters | 


through the perforated bottom of the vats into 
small troughs that empty into large chests, or 
tanks. 

These tanks, being filled with layer after layer 
of copper plates, separated somewhat from one 
another, allow the water to circulate freely and 
deposit on their surface its precious burden of 
silver. Now the metal is of a silvery whiteness, 
and as the lid of a tank is raised, it gleams in 
iridescent lights of indescribable beauty through 
the copper-stained water that covers it. 

When the plates have done their work, the 
beautiful flaky treasure is removed from the 
tanks, dried thoroughly in huge tubs and taken 
to the refinery. There crucibles of fireclay, 
fitted with lids and much resembling overgrown 
bean-pots, await it. 

The crucibles, being filled with the metal, are 
securely covered and placed directly into the 
glowing coals of the refinery. When the contents 
of the crucibles have become liquid they are 
poured into molds, whence they emerge when 
cold in the form of “‘bricks.” 

Each brick has a weight of between eighty and 
ninety pounds avoirdupois, and a value of seven 
or eight hundred dollars. {n this form the silver 
is shipped to manufacturers to be converted into 
articles of commerce, or to the mints to be coined 
into money. LuciE A. FERGUSON. 
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Royal Love-Letters. 


The old Emperor William of Germany wor- 
shipped the memory of his mother, Luise of 
Prussia; the picture of the beautiful queen, 
representing her coming down the palace steps, 


with a gauze scarf twisted about her head and | 


neck, is familiar to Companion readers. Mr. 
Poultney Bigelow tells a pleasant story about a 
package of love-letters signed ** Luise,” treasured 
by the old emperor. 


Madame de Gélien, governess to Luise, was 
charged with superintending the correspondence 
of the young princess, and particularly the 
correspondence with her future husband—for 
was not this all matter of etiquette and state 
importance? 

“The post leaves to-day for Mayence, your 
ness,’’ says madame, “and your highness 
must write a letter to your exalted future 
husband.” 

So Luise seats herself obediently and begins, 
“Mon cher Fritz.” 

“What does this mean!” exclaims madame, 
severely. ‘What sort of style isthat ?” 

“Why, how otherwise?” answers Luise. “I 
call him Fritz to his face; how can I[ use 
an ything else on paper?” 

*You are | uite wrong,” says the correct 
governess. oung ladies of your exalted station 
must —_ every ay weed carefully before you 
use it. Let peasants romp and shout--not 
princesses.”’ 

“But romping is great fun!” retorts Luise. 

“Minuet was intended for princesses. Your 

ighness must dance only minuet—and write 

only minuet.”’ 

Very well,” sighs | Luise; “then let us say, 
“My dear Frederick.’ 

“No, not even that.’’ 

one then ?”” = — 

“*Monseigneur’ is the proper e for one 
destined to become crown prince.” 

And so Luise writes to her monseigneur in 
the stilted French jargon of the court, assuring 
him, in the style of Racine and Corneille, that 
her heart is profoundly touched by the sentiment 
which monseigneur is graciously pleased to 
entertain, ete. 

Luise obeyed so far as that letter was concerned, 
but insi upon closing and sealing it herself. 
Before doing so, however, she always man 
4 —_ ina hasty scrawl of strictly original 

ition to “Fritz, her sweetheart.” 
letters, coming in pairs, one to “‘Mon- 
seigneur,” the other to “Fritz,” are quaint 
testimony to the ceremonious ale of the day 
and the that the love of ‘Fritz’ and “Luise” 

was as genuine as it proved enduring. 
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By Stage. 

Those who have only to consult the railway 
timetables to go whither they will, with the 
speed of steam, may like to glance at a “‘Path- 
finder’ of a hundred years ago. For more than 
twenty years, travel from Boston to Providence 
was limited to three trips a week, but about 1793 
Israel Hatch put on a line of stages, and issued 
this notice to the traveling public: 


Israel Hatch most respectfully informs the 
publick that his line of Stages will run aoery we 
in the week excepting Sundays. His Coae 
leaves Boston at 5 o’clock, and arrives at Provi- 
dence by 2 P. M. The stages from Providence 
start at the same early hour and arrive at Boston 
by 2 o’clock. 

Twenty-four excellent horses, six good coaches 
and as man ere ee -” Be 
provided. horses will be ~~. i 
at the half-way house in Walpo! I ngers 
may be accommodated with ~ omy at the sign net 


at Mrs. Catharine Gray’s, State Street ; at Colonel 
Colman’s, State Street; and in Providence at 
Mrs. Rice’s, the sign of the Golden Ball; or at 
Mr. Coggeshall’s, the sign of the Coach and 
Horses. 

Price from Providence to Boston or from 
Boston to Providence is only one dollar. Twenty 
pounds of baggage is allowed. 
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rey BY MAIL one 
FOR , 10c. 

mM. Perfumer, 564 W: oR -, Boston. 
FRE A charming, - booklet en- 

eed ve pain Delicacies 

for Artisti is mailed 

free to every ‘pure haser of a package of 

Junket. en tablets for ten cents 


makes ten quarts of dainty, delicious, 
healthful, nutritious padding. Junket 
makes the most exquisite ice cream 
that mortal ever tasted. 


BOOK yoy 
ry, Box 1018, Little Falls, N. Y. 





Ill. 


S*} ND us 20 cents by 





“mail and we will 
send you a pair of Roll- 
ed Gold-Plate Cuff 
Buttons, ladies’ or 





gents’. If these goods prove un- 
satisfactory we will refund you your money. 


ENTERPRISE JEWELRY CO., 
Lock Box 574. Attleboro, Mass. 
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‘ey KING WASHER 


makes a revolution and reverses 


child to operate than washers of 
old style gear are for u 
Cedar tub with galvanized cast- 
ings. Handl exclusively by 
agents. Send for circular. 


Live A nie Wasted. 
RC OTARY MFG. CO., 
Westfi Mass. 
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USEFUL TO EVERYBODY. 
Card Case and and 
et - Book mbined, 
Black seal grain leather. Small 


x 44; fo for “a 
and’ gentlemen ce 


Large size, folded. a, OKs 
qratome n. 










Be SAVE + YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 

TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 

prominent men, 





f the first order from each neighborhood 


i anagency. Write at once, 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
78 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, N. ¥ 


ORD 


SYVISE 


WHY do some dealers send 
you inferior brands when 
you ask for WELCOME 
Soap — acknowledged the 
BEST LAUNDRY SOAP 
made? Because they are 





after your money and not 
our welfare — INSIST on 


TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, | } 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures | [ 











PSs Relieves Connon Cures Coughs,Colds, 
i Bronchitis, Debility, Wasting Diseases, 

Asthma, Influenza, Scrofulous Humors, by 
building up the wasted tissues and feeding the over- 


worked nerves in such a manner that after using, 
Health is the Natural Result. 
That is why 


EVERYBODY LIKES IT. 
yo sicians prescribe it. All good druggists sell it. 
for “ ‘ WILBOR’S,”’ and take no other. 
AN. B.—Beware of imitations. This article is the 
oldest of its kind in the market. Many try to 
make a remedy “‘ just as good,”’ but none succeed, 














Special 
Holiday 
Offer 


is this beautiful, 
strong, warranted 


4-ft. Toboggan, made 
especially for us of 

fine selected stock, with [7 
nickel fastenings. This To- 
boggan retails everywhere for 
$3.00, but we propose to make 
any boy or girl a present of one, 
no expense to them, whatsoever, if 











ving WELCOME Soap. 


*GOSHENS 








A SENSIBLE GIFT. 
Thrifty housewives appreciate 
a gift that shows a desire to save 
them voreand annoyance of dirt. 
iN SWEEP e new 
sweeper “that saves the carpet”’ 
and takes the dirt. Runs lightly, 
dumps easy. Write us at once so 
we can tell you more + - 
Let us tell you how a swe 
should work. GOSHEN CARI ET 
WEEPER CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
The Sweeper that Saves the Carpet. 


“SAVES 
THE 
CARPET. 











they will take orders among their 
friends for 10 lbs. of our selected 
brands of Teas, etc. 

We furthermore will send you the 
Toboggan with your order of Teasin pg 
advance, paying all express charges, 
and allow you two weeks to deliver 
goods and collect money. 


A powol will bring you our Order-Sheets and 1 
New Premium List. Write to-day. 


G. A. FOLSOM «& CO., Dept. Y, 


192 Hanover St., Boston. 











The 4 Leading Electric Novelties. 


WE UNDERSELL ALL ON EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL. 





Dollar Motor. 


Ohio Electric Wo 


Necktie Light. 


Agents Wanted. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ELECTRIC NOVELTIES. 


+300 





#8 Necktie Light. #6 Bicycle Light, $2.50. 


rks, Cleveland, O. 


Catalogues Free. 





IMPURE BLOOD, 


SKIN DISEASES, 
RHEUMATISM, 


WEAK KIDNEYS, 
are absolutely cured by 


Sulphume. 


SULPHUME chemical 


taken internally, and applied _ns a lotion, will cure any 
disease mankind isheirto. Price $1.00. 


SULPHUME SOAP 


cents, express prep: 
trial, mailed on receipt of 26 cents. 


SULPHUME BATH 


of the most famous Sulphur Springs. One bottle of Sul 
phume makes twelve su!phur baths. 


Gargling once will cure an ordinary sore throat. 
Express prepaid to points in the United States only. 


mode with 


Sisosvery. ay chen 
skin 


is the only Fang in the world 

liquefied sulphur. 

let an«d the pom. Price per 
cake for 





can be taken at home having 
[is SULPHUME 


inagiass of water makes an invigorating 
and healthful drink of Ay water 
— Nature's Great Blood P 


OUR SULPHUME BOOK is a treatise on sulphur, and Sulphume, SENT FREE. 
Shall we send you this book? 


Your druggist can procure Sulphume preparations from his jobber, without extra charge to you, 


COMPANY, 


134 Marine Buliding, CHICAGO. 
Lyman & 


& Sons Co,, Montreal, Canadian Depot. 











Groceries. 











h absolutely 
yrrect. Sold by 
yd grocers every- 
ere. Our booklet 
: rIQUETTE™ on 
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An ei ct Breakfast 


for these cold mornings may be 
prepared in a few minutes with 


“Arlington” 
| Sausages. 


They are manufactured especially 
for those people who like good sau- 
sages but want to be sure they are 
good and made of best selected 
meats, delicately seasoned and care- 
fully prepared. The Arlington Brand 
may be depended on. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO.,Boston. 


Makers of the Famonps Squire's Pure Leaf Lard. 3 
as. 
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Woreester 


Always the Same, no matter whether at 
the World’s Fair at Chicago, the Valley 
Fair in the great Butter-Making State of 
Vermont or the Dairy Conventions 
throughout the United States, Wor- 
cestey Salt makes Butter score the 
Highest Average every time. Pure, 
Clean, Strong. No hard lumps. 


Sweet Flavor. 
















A Fine Christmas Present 


For Any Boy or Girl 


is a 


Good-Will Wagon 


You can obtain one at 
no expense to yourself 
by purchasing a box of 
Good=Will Soap at the 
standard price. A Warton Free with every box. Send us 100 
trade-marks cut from Good-Will wrappers and we will send 
Wagon to your address. 


This Wagon has spoke wheels, iron axles, painted rich yellow, with red trimmings, 
box 28 in. long, 13 in. wide. Is very strong and useful. Could not be purchased for $1.25. 


Good-Will is not a new soap—this is just a new way of in- 
creasing sales. It has been New England’s standard for purity 
for 40 years. Best for Laundry, Toilet and Bath. 


GEO. E. MARSH & CO., Lynn, Mass. 












All the delicate flavor of the fish is re- 
tained in Beardsley’s “Shredded Codfish.” 
Fish Balls made of it are delicious. Ready in 
10 minutes at a cost of rocents. No boiling 
or odor in the preparation. 

Beardsley’s is the only “Shredded Codfish.” 
It is the standard for purity and excellence. 


J. W. Beardsley’s Sons, Now York Sity. 





Look for the RED BAND. 








CHASE & SANBORN, - = IMPORTERS. 








‘ RELIABLE PILOT 


is stamped with the words 


John Pearson 
& Son ots 


IT HAS LED 


THE MARKET FOR 
50 YEARS. 


Made by the ... 
JOHN PEARSON 
& SON BRANCH, 
THE 
New YorK 
Biscuit Co., 
Newburyport, 
Mass. 
» Business Estab. 1792. 















Sis SS 


Reflects credit on all who use it, 
and wherever used. 







The only general cleaner 
that can be used on Mirrors. 
Apply a thin lather, not the Bi 
cake. Will not Scratch. I 


All Grocers. a 
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